@ When the Oswego Tunnel on the 
New York Central was built in 1872, 
according to the records,\wrought 
iron was used for cover plates. 61 
years later, which is a long ime for 
any material, replacements were 
necessary. \ 

Here, as well as in many ather 
instances, wrought iron has done a 
good job in corrosive service— 
shielding bridge structures from the 
destructive effects of hot, sulphurous 
blasts. 


Obviously, the replacement should \ 
be wrought iron. Consequently, 


13.5 tons of Byers Wrought Iron 
Plates were used and thus the 
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second generation of wrought iron 
started in where\the first generation 
left off. 

The most important uses for 
wrought iron in bridge construction 
— blast plates, cover plates, deck 
plates, etc.—are covered in a special 
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report on the subject. If you are con- 
templating any construction or repair 
be sure you have a copy for refer- 
ence. Ask a Byers Engineer or write 
our Engineering Service Department. 
A. M. Byers Company, Established 
1864, Pittsburgh, Boston, New York, 
Washington, Chicago, St. Louis, 
Houston. 


BYERS GENUINE WROUGHT IRON PRODUCTS 


PIPE -WELDING FITTI 


Specify Byers Genuine Wr 


GS-RIVETS-SPECIAL BENDING PIPE- 
SHEETS-CULVERTS - FORGING BILLETS - STRUCTURALS - 


o.Dd. TUBES 


BAR IRON 


ght Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe 


for your other requirements. 
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STEELS 


ror TOUGH JOBS 








Hioi-: boiler pressures, increased motive 
force and greater speed demand the toughest 
steel for safety. Piston rods, side rods, crank 
pins, axles and guides must be of alloy steel. 
Only in alloy steel can the utmost shock and 
fatigue resistance and toughness be obtained. 


But what is the best alloy steel to use? 
Since 1906 Electromet has been developing 
and perfecting alloy steels. It has studied the 


fields of application for the many types of 







Electromet 


Ferro-Alloys & Metals 


alloy steels. It has shown the way to use these 
steels correctly. 

During this time Electromet has collected 
a vast amount of information on alloy 
steels. This is yours for the asking. It is not 
biased in favor of any one composition or 
producer. Electromet Engineers are glad to 
give you all the information you desire on the 


use of alloys and alloy steels. 
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WHAT MAKES 


Good Staybolt ? 


Strength alone doesn’t make a 
good staybolt; nor is ductility or 
toughness enough. » » » Staybolts for modern service 
must possess a nicely balanced combination of physical 
properties that are determined by the service conditions 
encountered. » » » In cooperation with the railroads, 
Republic metallurgists have made an extensive study of 
staybolts. » » » What causes staybolt failures? What 
precautions can be taken to prevent them? What qual- 
ities should be possessed by staybolt materials? » » » 
We shall be glad to discuss with you these and any other 
staybolt questions you may have. With this study as a 
background, Republic is well prepared to supply Agathon 
Alloy Staybolt materials that will give longer service 
and lower maintenance costs. » » » » » » » » 
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Why |s Business Improving? 


The marked improvement in general business which 
has occurred since July is the second substantial im- 
provement that has occurred during the same part of a 
year since the depression began. The first was in 1932. 
To what the recent improvement has been due is a 
question being debated by both politicians and econo- 
mists. This paper is concerned only with the economic 
aspects of the question. It is not, however, possible to 
consider its economic aspects regardless of government 
policies, because there have been adopted and are being 
proposed so many government policies affecting eco- 
nomic problems. If the recent improvement has been 
due to New Deal policies it is an argument for continu- 
ing these policies and adopting more of the same kind. 
If it was delayed by such policies, and has occurred in 
spite of them, it is an argument against them. 


Freight Loadings in 1932 and 1935 


Railroad freight loadings are the best single measure 
of the total volume of all kinds of business done. 
Therefore, comparison of the changes in freight load- 
ings that occurred between July and October, 1932, be- 
fore the New Deal began, and between July and Octo- 
ber, 1935, two years after it began, is interesting and 
may be significant. The increases between July and 
October are compared because in virtually every year 
loadings reach their peak in October. 

In the five weeks ended August 6, 1932, average 
total weekly loadings were 485,866 cars, and in the 
five weeks ended November 5, 1932, were 624,270. 
This was an increase of 138,404 cars, or 28% per cent. 
In 1935 average total loadings in the five weeks ended 
August 3 were 565,164 and in the five weeks ended 
November 2 were 712,514. This was an increase of 
147,350 cars, or 26.1 per cent. The increase in 1935 
was absolutely larger, but relatively smaller, than in 
1932. 


Industrial Loadings Increase Less Than in 1932 


In order, however, to throw the most light on what 
happened to business in the latter half of 1932, and is 
happening to it in the latter part of 1935, it is neces- 
sary to segregate statistics regarding shipments of the 
major agricultural products—grain and grain products, 
and live stock—from those regarding shipments of other 


commodities, the reason being, of course, that agricul- 
ture and industry are being subjected under the New 
Deal to quite different government policies. The in- 
crease in the average weekly loadings of major classes 
of agricultural commodities between July and October, 
1932, was from 52,922 carloads to 55,696. This was 
2,774 carloads, or 5.2 per cent. The increase between 
the corresponding parts of 1935 was from 42,131 to 
57,517—15,387 carloads, or 36% per cent. 

When statistics regarding loadings of major agricul- 





tural commodities are deducted from the totals, it is 
Increases in Average Weekly Freight Car Loadings, 
July to October, 1932 and 1935 
5 5 % 5 5 
weeks weeks In- In- weeks weeks % In- 
ended ended crease crease ended ended Increase crease 
ug. Nov. or De- or De- Aug. ov. or De- or De- 
6,1932 5,1932 crease crease 3,1935 2,1935 crease crease 
Grain 
& Grain 
Products 38,288 32,796 -5,492 -14.3 32,325 36,294 +3,969 412.3 
Live 
Stock 14,634 22,900 +8,266 +56.5 9,806 21,223 411,417 +116.5 
Coal 74,533 134,207 +459,674 +80.1 82,067 133,809 +51,742 463.0 
Coke 2,475 4,911 +2,436 +98.5 4,789 7,446 +2,657  +55.5 
Forest 
Products 14,324 18,560  +4,236 +29.6 27,001 31,130 +4,129 415.3 
Ore 6,200 6,075 -125 -2.0 32,855 30,275 —2,580 —7.8 
Mdse.— 
l.e.1. ' 162,290 177,741 +415,451 +9.5 151,932 166,600 414,668 +9.7 
Miscel- 
laneous 173,124 227,082 +53,958 +31.2 224,389 285,737 461,348 427.3 


Total 485,866 624,270 +138,404 +28.5 565,164 712,514 +147,350 +426.1 





found that between July and October, 1932, average 
weekly loadings of other commodities increased from 
432,944 carloads to 568,574. This was an expansion 
of 135,630 carloads, or 31.3 per cent. Between the 
same weeks in 1935 loadings of all excepting agricul- 
tural commodities increased from 523,033 carloads to 
654,997—an expansion of 131,964 carloads, or 25.2 per 
cent. The figures show that, exclusive of the major 
agricultural products, rail loadings increased less, both 
absolutely and relatively, between July and October, 
1935, than between July and October, 1932—in other 
words, that the improvement in all business excepting 
agriculture has been less thus far in the second half of 
1935 than it was in the second half of 1932. 


New Deal Policies a Retarding Influence 


The improvement which began in the late summer 
of 1932 continued until the end of that year, when it 
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was interrupted by the banking crisis; but, as shown 
by railroad loading figures, it was resumed immediately 
following the reopening of the banks in March, 1933, 
and continued through July. The New Deal economic 
policies which are the subject of controversy were not 
given legislative effect by Congress until late in June, 
1933. If these New Deal policies have, after more than 
two years, finally caused the improvement which has 
occurred since July, 1935, what caused the relatively 
greater improvement which occurred during most of 
the latter half of 1932? Throughout the two years 
under the New Deal from August 1, 1933, to August 
1, 1935, there was no lasting substantial improvement. 
The only radical change in New Deal policies made 
effective within recent months has been the destruction 
of N.R.A. by the decision of the Supreme Court last 
May holding it unconstitutional. If New Deal policies 
have promoted recovery, how does it happen that the 
most substantial improvement in business since the 
New Deal actually began has occurred since a Supreme 
Court decision destroyed one of the most important 
policies of the New Deal? 

The improvement in business which has been occur- 
ring throughout the last four months is real and sub- 
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stantial and bids fair to continue. But the ups and 
downs that have occurred since the depression hit its 
real bottom in July, 1932, afford conclusive evidence 
that the improvement now under way is not due to New 
Deal policies, but is occurring in spite of them. 


Improvement Due to Economic Forces—and Work 


Like that which began in 1932, the current improve- 
ment must be attributed by every person whose con- 
clusions are based on economic facts and principles 
solely to the operation of natural economic forces. In 
the long run these forces usually prove stronger than 
all the efforts of politicians to stimulate or hinder their 
working. Perhaps they will yet be prevented by New 
Dealers and Old Dealers, most of whom have about 
equally unsound economic philosophies, from restoring 
prosperity. But this does not seem probable. After 
listening to the nostrums of theorists and politicians, 
the people always finally décide it is time to go to work 
and, by their mental and manual labors, to increase 
production of goods—the only source of wealth and in- 
come. As a means of restoring prosperity, no theories 
or nostrums ever yet invented have proved a satisfac- 
tory substitute for work. 





The price-reduction method of distributing income has an 
outstanding advantage over other methods in that the bene- 
fits are extended automatically to the entire population. An 
increase in money wages, with prices remaining stationary, 
will enlarge the buying power of the wage-earning group; 
but it will not directly improve the position of the equally 
important portions of the population which do not work 
for wages. Similarly, profit sharing may bring higher 
standards of living to that particular section of the popula- 
tion which is in a position to share in profits; but it will 
be of no direct value to the agricultural population or to 
persons whose incomes are derived from salaries. But a 
reduction of prices gives to every purchaser a larger return 
for his money. .. . 

The wage increase method of disseminating the benefits of 
technological progress would not extend to more than 40 
per cent of the population. In contrast, again, price reduc- 
tions benefit the entire population. . . . 

The disparity in the incomes and purchasing power of 
the industrial and agricultural populations resulting from 
the wage-increase method creates a basic maladjustment be- 
tween two great divisions of our economic life and imposes 
a serious barrier to economic progress. It is apparent that 
there would be a growing disparity in the economic position 
of the agricultural and industrial populations even if prices 
of industrial products showed no tendency to rise as wages 
rose; the income of the urban population would be increas- 
ing while that of the agricultural population would be sta- 
tionary. In practice there is, however, a tendency for in- 
dustrial prices to rise somewhat as wages are increased, 
and the consequence its that the purchasing power of the 
farm population tends to be actually reduced. The conse- 
quent inability of the agricultural population to buy ever 
increasing quantities of industrial products limits the scale 
on which the industrial establishments can operate. 

Owing to the failure of the farm interests to secure lower 
industrial prices a change of strategy has in recent years 
been adopted. If the prices of industrial products cannot 
be brought down by means of legislative or other action, 
then the prices of agricultural products must be raised. 





Lower Prices—Not High Wages and “Stabilization”—the Sound Road to Economic Progress 


Thus we have the development of farm co-operative organi- 
zations, the growth of agricultural tariffs, and, finally, under 
governmental leadership, the restriction of agricultural out- 
put with a view to restoring the purchasing power of agri- 
culture in terms of industrial products. 

Assuming that price equilibrium may be re-established by 
this method it is nevertheless at the sacrifice of wealth 
production. Whatever temporary benefits might thus be 
conferred, it is a method which, if pursued as long-run 
policy, can result only in stationary or declining standards 
of living. . .. 

There is one type of distributive reform which in our 
judgment outranks all others in its promise of attaining the 
goal we seek. This is in the gradual but persistent revamp- 
ing of price policy so as to pass on the benefits of tech- 
nological progress and rising productivity to all the popula- 
tion in their role of consumers. Such a procedure seems 
to us to assure the maximum gain to the masses both in the 
short-run and in the long-run. At the same time it does 
net destroy the profit motive nor jeopardize the winning 
of such profits as are necessary to maintain our capital fund 
and make possible the financing of improvements in plant 
and equipment on a basis even more liberal than that now 
obtaining. ; 

A certain amount of economic progress can be secured 
by institutions and practices which advance the interests 
and protect the prosperity of particular lines of business, of 
special occupational groups, of financial solidarities, all rela- 
tively few in number. But we need to obtain economic 
progress in a broader measure than this. We need economic 
progress compatible with the richness of our resources, the 
technical power put in our hands by modern scientific 
knowledge, and the labor power of a capable working force 
most of whom want to give their labor steadily and ef- 
fectively in order that they may win the means to more 
ample living. We need economic progress that includes 
all our people, the unskilled laborer as well as the master 
of a trade, farmers as well as townsmen, those seeking to 
develop a new business as well as those entrenched in an 
old one—the masses, not the classes. 


From “Income and Economic Progress,’ by Dr. Harold G. Moulton, Published by the Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 
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One of the Larger Heavy-Work Gangs Surfacing Track with Power Equipment on the Main Line Just West of New Haven 


New Haven Eliminates Section Gangs 


Substitutes well-equipped, heavy-work and “spotting” gangs 
with indefinite territories —Uses highway motor trucks 


unique reorganization of its track maintenance 

forces, has eliminated section gangs, substituting in 
their place heavy-work, “spotting” and yard gangs with- 
out rigidly fixed territories; it has consolidated the 
supervision of forces, with a pay-roll saving of approxi- 
mately 41 per cent in this respect; and it has purchased 
highway motor trucks for large gang movements and 
the distribution of materials, with large reductions in 
the unproductive time of the men in traveling to and 
from work, and with large savings in work-train ex- 
pense. As a whole, it is expected that the reorganiza- 
tion, taking into account all increased costs such as those 
attendant on the operation, maintenance and depreciation 
of 51 new highway motor trucks, will result in an an- 
nual saving of approximately $130,000. 

The new organization, which was put into effect on 
June 1, contemplates no sizable reduction in labor force, 
although somewhat reduced forces have been employed 
during the last summer, and no fundamental changes 
have been made in the former large-gang mechanized 
methods of doing such work as surfacing track, renew- 
ing ties, laying rail, ballasting, etc. Possibly the most 
unusual feature of the new organization is the fact that 
while the new gangs have permanent headquarters and 
work generally within defined limits, they have no rigidly 
fixed territories for which they are definitely responsible, 
and are shifted about and worked at the discretion of 
the supervisors in accordance with prearranged schedules 
or programs, unless interrupted for emergency work. 


7 = New York, New Haven & Hartford, in a rather 


Section Gangs Eliminated 


The former organization of track forces on the New 
Haven, like that on most other roads, included section 
gangs with specific territories, for routine work, and 
extra and work-train gangs for carrying out most of 


the heavy or out-of-face operations. Under this ar- 
rangement, there were 258 section and yard gangs, 19 
extra gangs and 15 work-train gangs on the road, out- 
side of the four-track territory between New York City 
and New Haven, Conn. The section and yard gangs 
included 5 to 10 men during the winter and as many as 
8 to 20 men during the summer. The section gangs were 
responsible generally for the maintenance of approxi- 
mately 10 miles of tracks. The extra and work-train 
gangs, without specifically assigned territories, usually 
included from 10 to 25 men. 

The foregoing does not take into consideration the 69 
miles of four-track electrified territory between New 
York City and New Haven, where, since 1933, track 
maintenance has been handled by special gangs more or 
less similar to those in the organization now adopted for 
the road as a whole. As a matter of fact, it was largely 
from the experience and results on the New York terri- 
tory that the force change was extended over the entire 
system. ° 


Now 154 Fewer Gangs 


Under the new organization there are a total of 138 
track gangs, including 51 large heavy-work gangs, 58 
spotting gangs and 29 yard gangs. This compares with 
the total of 292 gangs formerly, a reduction of 154 
gangs. As already stated, it was not a primary purpose 
of the reorganization to reduce the number of men em- 
ployed. On the other hand, one of the important reduc- 
tions in costs sought was in supervision. Whereas the 
former organization included 258 section foremen, 19 
extra-gang foremen, 15 work-train foremen and 46 as- 
sistant foremen, a total of 338, the new organization in- 
cludes 142 foremen and 80 assistant foremen, a total of 
222 men. This represents a reduction of approximately 
34 per cent in the supervisory force, and, in spite of the 
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Motor Car Track Patrols Have Largely Replaced Trackwalkers Outside 
of the High-Speed, Dense-Traffic Electrified Territory 


payment to the 51 new large-gang foremen of a higher 
rate than the section foremen received, and the increase 
in the number of assistant foremen, a pay-roll saving 
of approximately 41 per cent has been effected in the 
cost Of supervision. 

Since it was long felt that the former gang arrange- 
ment was providing increasingly excessive supervision 
as the size of the gangs was reduced, there was no con- 
cern over reducing the amount of supervision. Further- 
more, under the new arrangement the gangs are in 
charge of the most alert and experienced of the fore- 
men, and, where the character of the work of the larger 
gangs requires, these gangs have one or more assistant 
foremen. 

The larger gangs in the new arrangement include nor- 
mally from 10 to 15 men and have headquarters gen- 
erally from 25 to 40 miles apart. While the limits of 
movement and operation of these gangs are generally 
restricted, they are not rigid for the track supervisors 
can use the different gangs anywhere at will, either 
singly or together, as may seem in the interest of effi- 
ciency or economy. Thus, the spacing of the head- 
quarters of the larger gangs along any section of main 
or branch line indicates only in a general way the scope 
or extent of their activity. 

This is evidenced clearly by the fact that the single- 
track mileage covered by the different gangs ranges from 
as little as 40 miles to as much as 80 or 90 miles, and by 
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the further fact that the trackage worked by any par- 
ticular gang is not necessarily continuous. As a matter 
of fact, many of the large mobile gangs are worked 
normally on several sections of line, jumping across 
country to radiating branch lines to carry out work on 
sections of track otherwise remote by rail from their 
headquarters. For example, the truck gang with head- 
quarters at Middletown, Conn., operates on five different 
lines out of that point, while the gang at Pine Plains, 
Conn., reaches out normally over five or six branches in 
different directions. In many cases, sections of track 
worked by the gangs have no direct rail connection with 
the headquarters of the gangs. The large and seemingly 
spread-out territories of the different gangs are possible, 
of course, only through the use of the highway motor 
trucks furnished the gangs, combined with the relative 
compactness of the New Haven system and the intensive 
network of state and county highways throughout the 
territory served by the road. 


Large Gangs Do All Major Work 


The larger gangs in the new organization handle all 
of the heavier and out-of-face maintenance operations, 
such as track lining and surfacing, general tie renewals, 
rail laying, ditching, general right-of-way mowing, bal- 
last cleaning, out-of-face bolt tightening, and such oper- 
ations as distributing, spreading and dressing ballast. 
For some of these operations two or more gangs are 
bunched, traveling to and from their individual head- 
quarters daily, while in certain cases single gangs are 
enlarged temporarily to meet the requirements for ef- 
ficient organizations. 

The 58 spotting gangs, which include from 4 to 6 
men and a foreman, are essentially supplemental to the 
heavy-work gangs. These smaller gangs are scattered 
over the system more or less uniformly with respect to 
the larger gangs, one usually being assigned to the 
territory worked normally by each of the larger gangs, 
although in a few cases there are two spotting gangs on 
large-gang territories, and in certain other cases the 
territories of the smaller gangs have no direct relation 
to the territories of the larger gangs. The purpose be- 
hind this spacing of gangs was, of course, to minimize 
unproductive travel time so far as possible, and to have 
forces well distributed to meet the demand of emergency 
work most expeditiously. 

As their name implies, the spotting gangs are pri- 
marily routine light maintenance gangs. With territories 
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The Trucks Have Greatly Reduced 
the Unproductive Time of the Men 
in Going To and From Work 


comparable in size generally to those of the larger gangs, 
although, more frequently than not, the territories are 
not the same as those of the adjacent large gangs, these 
light gangs confine their operations largely to spot sur- 
facing, spot joint maintenance work, policing, and emer- 
gency repairs or renewals. 

While these light gangs may be worked at any points 
designated by the track supervisors, it is planned that 
they shall normally be worked on those sections of 
track which will not be worked over that year by the 
larger gangs. The plan to which the New Haven is 
working calls for working the larger gangs over one- 
fourth to one-third of the railroad each year, putting that 
much trackage in first class shape, and relying upon the 
spotting gangs to maintain the remainder of the track- 
age not touched by the larger gangs. Under this ar- 
rangement, with its complete segregation of heavy and 
light maintenance operations, it is felt that the heavy 
work will be carried out more effectively and eco- 
nomically, and, at the same time, that the trackage not 
included in a year’s heavy-work program will be ade- 
quately maintained. 

Yard maintenance, except in the smallest yards, is 
handled by the 29 yard gangs in the new organization. 
These gangs, with 6 to 20 men each, including the fore- 
men, confine their attention to yard trackage and general 
yard maintenance work, except in a few cases where the 
size of a yard does not, in itself, justify a gang of the 
size necessary to carry on all classes of work. In these 
cases, rather than reduce the efficiency of the gang by 
cutting it down in size, its jurisdiction, as a spotting 
gang, has been extended out on main or branch line 
track. 

Section trackwalkers have been abolished under the 
hew organization, and the duty of daily track inspection 
has been assigned in large measure to track and motor 
patrols. Under this system there are 12 track (foot) 
patrols and 40 motor car patrols on the road, which re- 
port directly to the track supervisors. 


Highway Trucks Used Extensively 


The central feature of the reorganized track forces on 
the New Haven, and, more particularly, of the heavy- 
work gangs, with their large and often spread-out terri- 
tories, is the employment of highway motor trucks to 
transport men and materials quickly to and from points 
of work. Concurrent with putting the new organization 
Into effect, the road purchased 51 new motor trucks, 
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assigning one to each of the heavy-work gangs. These 
trucks, which supplement 49 trucks already in use by 
maintenance of way forces, particularly in connection 
with bridge and building and water service work, are 
of two general types, one having a fixed canopy top 
with roll side curtains, and the other having a stake 
body with removable side racks, top bows and tarpaulin. 
Thirty-five of the trucks have 15-ft. bodies, while the 
remainder have 12-ft. bodies. 

All of the trucks have a capacity of 6,000 Ib. and are 
fitted with longitudinal side seats. These are either 
removable or hinged so that the full platform width of 
the body can be used for trucking tools, materials or 
supplies when not transporting the men. In addition, 
the larger trucks are fitted with a removable longi- 
tudinal center seat so that their normal seating capacity 
of 16 can be increased to 24. 

In addition to the motor trucks, each of the 51 large 
gangs has one or more track motor cars and trailers, 
which are used frequently to supplement the motor 
trucks, particularly where the lack of roads makes it 
impossible for the trucks to come within close range of 
the scene of operations. However, the network of main, 
secondary and private roads throughout the territory 
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served by the railroad, with many of the roads parallel- 
ing the tracks or providing access to the right-of-way at 
relatively close intervals, adapts the trucks quite gen- 
erally for the direct transportation of men and materials. 
With the trucks, the travel speed is invariably faster 
than that of a heavily loaded track motor car; the route 
by highway, taking advantage of cross-country roads, 
may be materially shorter than by rail; and all delays 
due to train operation are eliminated. This latter factor 
is particularly important in connection with the move- 
ment of large gangs on the New Haven, since, because 
of frequent train service, there has been a rule of long 
standing on this road that motor car movements can be 
made only with the permission of the dispatcher. 


Unproductive Time Reduced 


\When motor cars were used exclusively to transport 
the men, delays to entire gangs of 15 min. to 2 hours 
were not uncommon in getting to or from work, and 
similar delays occurred frequently at other times in 
moving tools and materials. Under the new arrange- 
ment, the men and equipment are now moved almost 
invariably by motor truck. If the site of the work is 
some distance from the nearest point of contact of the 
truck with the railroad, or if a motor car is needed on 
the job for handling or distributing materials, the motor 
car, with an operator and two helpers, starts out from 
the gang headquarters sufficiently in advance of the 
truck gang, taking into consideration possible delays due 
to train movements, to be at the point of truck contact 
by the time the truck arrives. Thus, at small expense, 
the motor car, and trailer if necessary, is available on 
the job, to transport the men further along the line, or 
to be used as an auxiliary to the work. 

If conditions necessitate, when moving a gang from 
one location to another, two or more trucks may be 
brought together to make the move most expeditiously. 
In any event, the trucks are used early or late, or singly 
or together, as seems best to minimize the non-productive 
time of the gangs. If there are materials or supplies 
to be handled during the day, the trucks are used for 
this purpose, or they may be used in other services or 
by gangs other than their own requiring more than one 
truck temporarily, returning to their own gangs in the 
evening in time to carry the men back to headquarters. 

All of the spotting gangs, except those located in elec- 
trified territory, are equipped, as were the former sec- 
tion gangs, with motor cars for their routine movements. 
However, there is nothing to prevent the track super- 
visors from giving truck service to these smaller gangs 
temporarily when the trucks are idle or are not engaged 
in more important work with the larger gangs. 

The operators of the trucks are rated as maintenance 
helpers, with a rate of pay slightly above that of the 
trackmen. When not actually driving the trucks or 
working on or about them, these men assume the duties 
of the rest of the men in the gangs and engage in what- 
ever track work is being done. 

The most apparent economy effected through the use 
of the trucks is in the handling of materials, reducing 
materially the need for work-train service. As a matter 
of fact, it is expected to decrease work-train expense 
approximately $37,500 yearly, after taking into ac- 
count the cost of operating and maintaining the trucks, 
figured at 10 cents a mile, and depreciation charges 
based on replacement in five years. 

The drivers are required to take care of routine 
greasing and oiling of their trucks, and are responsible 
generally for their condition. In addition, definite 
schedules of periodic inspection, checking and overhaul- 
ing have been set up, based on mileage operated, these 
classes of work being done in the repair shops of the 
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Connecticut Company or the New England Transpor- 
tation Company, bus line subsidiaries of the railroad. 
Lubricants, as well as gasoline, for the routine operation 
of the trucks, are secured from the service station of 
either of the subsidiary bus lines. 

Prior to this reorganization of forces, most of the 
heavier out-of-face maintenance operations had been 
carefully organized and fully mechanized, and were car- 
ried out either by extra gangs or bunched section gangs, 
so that the new force organization, with its sizable per- 
manent heavy-work gangs, did not contemplate any im- 
portant changes in methods of carrying out different 
classes of work. For example, track surfacing will con- 
tinue to be done with the 8-, 12-, and 16-tool pneumatic 
and electric tie tamping outfits that were already on the 
road, and such work as rail laying, ballast cleaning, 
ditching, etc., will continue to be done largely with power 
equipment. The new organization, however, with its 
larger number of heavy-work gangs, will permit the 
more extensive use of mechanical equipment, and, it 
is expected, with largely increased effectiveness and 
economy. 

That this latter expectancy is fully justified is seen 
in the fact that already, the production of the surfacing 
gangs under the new organization has showed marked 
improvement. From June 1, when the new organization 
was put into effect, until November 1, when the major 
part of the track surfacing work was suspended for 
the winter, the output per tool in the surfacing gangs 
had increased approximately 30 per cent over the out- 
put during the same period of 1934. With no funda- 
mental changes in the methods used, this improvement 
in production is attributed largely to the decrease in the 
non-productive time of the men in moving to and from 
work, made possible by the use of the trucks, and to 
certain refinements in the gang organizations and equip- 
ment layout designed to keep the tools in operation as 
continuously as possible each day. 


Supervisors’ Responsibilities Enlarged 

The effectiveness of the new force organization, and 
the success with which it will be able to build new 
strength into a large mileage of tracks yearly, while 
maintaining the remaining trackage in a uniformly safe 
and smooth-riding condition, is dependent to a large 
degree upon the alertness and judgment of the indi- 
vidual track supervisors. With materially fewer fore- 
men through the reduction in the number of gangs; with 
definite territories wiped out, the condition of which 
formerly was the responsibility of individual gangs or 
foremen ; and with the sole responsibility in this regard, 
plus the daily assignment of all gangs now resting upon 
his shoulders, the track supervisor has become the key 
to the success of the new organization. 

Through his own observations and those of his track 
or motor patrols, he must know daily the condition of 
every mile of track under his supervision, and must not 
only program the work of his large gangs to keep them 
at maximum production, but must also plan and direct 
the work of all of his spotting gangs. Furthermore, he 
must, to a larger extent than before, assume the re- 
sponsibility for keeping the gangs supplied with the 
necessary materials, and, whereas he formerly exercised 
little or no direct jurisdiction over the operation of motor 
cars, he must now see that his motor trucks are used 
most effectively, both to minimize the unproductive time 
of his forces, and to make the use of work trains a last 
resort measure. 

The reorganization of the track forces on the New 
Haven was planned and put into effect under the di- 
rection of E. E. Oviatt, chief engineer, and Col. A. L. 
Bartlett, engineer maintenance of way. 
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Human Factor in Transportation 


Twentieth Triennial International Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
Conference held at Washington, D. C. 


HE twentieth triennial International Transportation 
| Conference of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 

tions of North America, which was held at the May- 
flower Hotel, Washington, D. C., November 13, 14 
and 15, was one of the most constructive and statesman- 
like affairs of this sort which have been held during the 
life of the movement. As in all of these conferences, 
and rightly, special emphasis was placed upon spiritual 
aspects, but the approach to present-day problems and 
the planning for the future was tackled in a business-like, 
constructive way, which promises much in the way of 
strengthening the movement and broadening its activi- 
ties. 

The practical elimination of the younger men from 
the railroad organizations during the depression and the 
need of replacing them, the problem of the use of in- 
creased leisure time which faces us in the future, the 
challenges for the extension of the service throughout 
the entire field of transportation, the necessity for stimu- 
lating interest in citizenship and public affairs, personnel 
problems within the organization, and the necessity of 
integrating all of the activities of the movement with 
strong spiritual emphasis, were among the problems 
which received consideration. The set-up of the con- 
ference was such that every delegate had a concrete and 
important part in it. 

The conference, which was preceded on Wednesday 
morning, November 13, by meetings of the various dis- 
cussion and general committees, was called to order at 
two o'clock in the afternoon. ~Addresses of welcome 
were made by James P. Schick, president of the Wash- 
ington Y. M. C. A., and Bernard R. Tolson, chairman 
of the Terminal Railroad Y. M. C. A. 

R. C. Morse, vice-president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, was elected president of the conference. The vice- 
presidents included Roy V. Wright, managing editor, 
Railway Age; T. Hambley, general superintendent, Can- 
adian Pacific; George W. Laughlin, first assistant grand 
chief, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; George M. 
Harrison, grand president, Brotherhood of Railway and 
Steamship Clerks; Col. Robert S. Henry, assistant to 
president, Association of American Railroads, and C. W. 
Van Horn, general manager of the Baltimore & Ohio. 


Keynote Address by Dr. Mott 


The keynote address, The Human Factor in Trans- 
portation, was made by Dr. John R. Mott, who was in- 
troduced as the world’s greatest Christian statesman and 
one of the world’s greatest travelers. He spoke at 
length on the divisive influences, international and na- 
tional, which today threaten the safety of the world. 
“Serious as this situation is,’ said Dr. Mott, “the 
forces that are now making for understanding and good 
will and co-operation, far, far transcend in potency and 
promise these forces that I have briefly described, that 
tend to array people against each other in bitterness and 
strife.” Dr. Mott then outlined some of these con- 
structive forces, in which he gave a prominent place to 
transportation. An inveterate traveler by all means of 
transportation, and one who, has traveled on every im- 
portant railroad in the world, he told of a trip in Africa 
a year ago, in which he covered in three days by rail- 
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road train and sleeper, automobile, airplane and steam- 
boat, the course traveled by David Livingston in three 
years. 

Speaking of the transportation of North America, he 
said, “Here, with an intensive development of railway 
service that has put it in the primary position among 
all railroad systems of the wide world, we have an 
agency that has done more to promote the prosperity 
and well-being—follow my language closely—and unity, 
and therefore solidarity, which means everything to the 
American people, than any other factor we have men- 
tioned here today.” Speaking of the influences which 
are responsible for our railway system, he said, “We 
have developed a personnel, we have developed a whole 
range of professions—probably the most highly organ- 
ized, the most clearly defined—that’ is developing some 
of the finest traits of character, such as courage and 
power of initiative, and power of decision and down- 
right reality in dealing with life, a realization that you 
can’t live in the fringes of theory—I say it is developing 
some of the finest traits that enter into the texture of 
the North American character.” 

In closing his address he spoke at considerable length 
of the important part which the Railroad Y. M. C. A. 
has played in the railway personnel problem, and chal- 
lenged the movement not only to larger plans and larger 
understandings, but to greater efficiency. This in turn, 
is a challenge for a still higher type of leadership and 
larger spiritual dynamics. 


G. K. Roper Reports 


G. K. Roper, senior secretary of the Transportation 
Department of the Y.M.C.A., reported that work is 
now being carried on in buildings at 194 points in the 
United States and Canada. The organization owns or 
operates property valued at approximately $15,000,000, 
and expends in its total service an annual budget of 
$3,000,000. After reviewing the present situation Mr. 
Roper had this to say of the future: 

“First, I am concerned as to how the Railroad Asso- 
ciations can adapt themselves to the rapidly changing 
phases of American life; how they can adapt them- 
selves to the new programs required of them and at 
the same time maintain the fundamental principles 
underlying the movement which brought it into being 
and have led it thus far in its history. By this I mean 
the genius that abides in the association for the de- 
velopment of a four-fold personality: 

“(a) A person possessed of an efficient and strong 
body, capable of performing his tasks under the strain 
of our existing civilization. 
~“(b) A person having a devoted religious life, the 
capacity to consecrate himself to a cause and < belief 
in the eternal verities. 

“(c) A person with mental ability enough to make 
a satisfactory living and a will to take advantage of 
intellectual opportunities to broaden and develop his 
mind. 

“(d) A person with a desire for justice in this un- 
just world of ours, the will and the courage to fight to 
bring about that justice in our political and social world. 

“(e) A person with a sense of the appreciation of 
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the finer things of life and the noblesse oblige art of 
living. 

“Second, I am concerned as to what kind of programs 
you secretaries, with the help of your lay committee- 
men, will develop to meet the purposes just outlined. 
I am concerned that secretaries shall not conceive of 
having fulfilled their duty when they maintain an effi- 
cient business organization and keep a clean building. 
Some of the very best work of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association has not been in its buildings, but 
in various forms of service extended beyond its build- 
ing limitations. 

“Third, I am concerned about how we develop plans 
and enterprises to take care of hours which men now 
have on their hands which they formerly gave to work. 

“Fourth, I am concerned with how the association 
can give purpose and meaning to life, to thousands of 
men who have no jobs. In many of our associations 
there are more railroad men hanging around our 
buildings out of employment than there are in actual 
railroad service. 

“Fifth, I am profoundly concerned as to whether 
this movement has elasticity, vision and leadership 
enough to carry the principles of the Young Men’s 
Christian Association ahead into rapidly developing 
forms of transportation other than railroad, namely, 
work among merchant seamen, service to men on the 
bus and truck lines, and in aviation. If we continue 
to live, that adjustment must take place. 

“Sixth, I am concerned about our religious viewpoint. 
I venture upon this subject in humility and with a good 
deal of trepidation. I came up in the association move- 
ment in its period of evangelism, of great men’s 
meetings, of what we called conversion, changed lives 
and great emotional upheaval, which I realize deeply 
and permanently affected the lives of thousands of 
people in this country, over a period of several gener- 
ations. Whether we want to believe it or not, that 
method of doing religious work belongs in a large 
measure to the past generation and is not sufficient to 
meet the needs of the present. We must realize that 
many thoughtful people recognize it as a very limited 
conception of a complete Christian faith, cannot be 
aroused to it, or brought into a position of large re- 
spect toward it. 

“On the other hand, I think there is more thoughtful 
attention to the actual teachings and the meaning of 
those teachings of Jesus today than there has ever been 
before, and slowly but surely more people are coming 
to realize that He, through His teachings and His 
sacrifice, not only held up a hope of Heaven and a 
resting place of eternal peace and joy and satisfaction, 
but that He has given us, in His teachings, basic prin- 
ciples of a plan whereby men may live in peace and 
in growth of mind and heart and body, on this earth 
here, now at the present time. The old evangelism 
taught that we must endure misery here if we were to 
have joy in the future. The newer conception of Jesus 
teaches us that even now, today, His principles, if ap- 
plied to the social, business, and economic life would 
mean newer and higher plateaus of life for people here 
on earth.” 


John E. Manley Challenges Delegates 


John E. Manley, general secretary of the National 
Council of the Y.M.C.A., in an informal but exceed- 
ingly frank way, challenged the delegates by asking 
certain leading questions and briefly commenting upon 
them. How are you facing up to the problem of your 
material equipment? Unfortunately the buildings of 
the Y.M.C.A.’s have come to be the public symbol of 
the Y.M.C.A. What kind of care are you taking of 
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your building? Are you a good housekeeper? Are 
you, as professional workers and as board officers, 
thoroughly alive to the fact that this equipment, if 
not properly managed, may be the millstone that will 
sink your association? 

How far are you succeeding in your effort to keep 
your movement essentially a lay movement, with all 
that that connotes? What is the average age of your 
board? Are you succeeding in keeping the councils of 
your work in the hands of those who are still young 
enough to plan programs to affect the life of the youth? 
Have you developed a program for boys? Are you 
living an isolated life in your community? Are you 
taking part in many of the discussions and considera- 
tions and the planning of your community? Are you 
finding ways to interpret afresh to your membership 
and your boards, and the youth of your city, that life 
is something more than the material things which seem 
to predominate? 


Recommendations As to Membership 


A membership committee, appointed at the conference 
three years ago, has been making studies based upon 
teplies to a questionnaire and other data. Its chairman, 
Leslie J. Tompkins, a secretary of the New York State 
Executive Committee, made a very thorough and search- 
ing report, which included the following recommenda- 
tions: 

1. That wherever possible associations join in the 
Continental Membership Campaigns, as representing the 
most productive method of enlisting members. 

2. That more consistent use be made of members’ ef- 
forts, through the year, to enroll members in the asso- 
ciation by membership committees, boosters clubs, em- 
blem clubs, etc. 

3. That more careful attention be paid to collection 
methods and that membership rates be further adjusted 
to more nearly cover the cost of service, tempered by 
the “ability to pay.” 

4. That more careful attention be given to the care 
and cleanliness of equipment, the quality of service ren- 
dered and the needs and interests of members as a basis 
of retaining the good will and continuance of the present 
membership, and of increasing the number of new mem- 
bers. . 

5. That as early as practical, associations expand 
their service and leadership to community groups, either 
on their own initiative or in co-operation with other 
community organizations. 

6. That careful membership records be maintained so 
as to accurately record rate of continuance and reasons 
why men resign or fail to renew as a basis for program 
and service adjustments. 


Personnel in Transportation 


At the Wednesday evening session an address was 
made by O. S. Beyer, director, Section of Labor Rela- 
tions, Office of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transpor- 
tation and member of the Railway Mediation Board, on 
how the development of personnel has contributed to 
the progress of the transportation industry. Captain 
Beyer said that “the railroads are still the backbone of 
our national transportation system and the chances are 
that they will continue to be so for some time to come.” 
He spoke of the contributions which the personnel had 
made to the railroad industry and said that “The gen- 
eral approach to the handling of labor problems which 
has been developed in the railroad industry, points the 
way to the handling of the various labor problems con- 
fronting the entire transportation industry, including 
those peculiar at the moment to the railroads. 

“First and foremost.” he said, “I would suggest that 
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the same rights to freedom of association and collective 
bargaining now vouchsafed railroad employees by virtue 
of the Railway Labor Act, be extended the employees of 
bus and truck concerns, the airlines and other forms of 
transportation. | can think of no better permanent 
device than collective bargaining conducted on a sound 
basis for developing and maintaining suitable labor 
standards for a given industry. In this way I believe 
any disparity which now exists between the labor stand- 
ards of the railroad industry and those of other forms 
of transportation will be remedied. By this method one 
serious difficulty contributing to the instability of the 
present general transportation situation would thus be 
corrected. 

“The second thing I would suggest is that the rep- 
resenatives of the employees and the managements of 
the railroad industry take under serious advisement the 
desirability of conferring with one another with a view 
toward agreeing upon a program which will enable the 
railroad industry to rehabilitate itself without working 
the usual hardship upon the employees. I believe that 
the situation is such that substantial progress can be 
made toward this end if both parties were to get to- 
gether.” 

Captain Beyer then spoke in detail of the long range 
program for dealing with the personnel, which had been 
suggested by the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation. 
This includes the reduction of present-day railroad per- 
sonnel by the retirement of those who have become 
superannuated in the service; a system of dismissal 
compensation for employees who would be permanently 
released from industry as a result of labor saving im- 
provements; unemployment insurance coupled with an 
effective placement service; and acts which have been 
proposed or endorsed looking toward the regulation of 
motor carriers, waterway carriers and air lines. 

“T visualize a distinct opportunity,” said Captain 
3eyer, “for this particular conference and those who 
stand behind it, to be of help in bringing about a better 
understanding of the many problems which are involved 
in stabilizing the transportation industry in a way that 
will not do unnecessary injury to the welfare of the 
human element party to the industry. I am aware 
of many instances where the Railroad Y. M. C. A. has 
been of assistance by providing forums for discussion of 
these problems. With the coming of age of other forms 
of transportation it would seem to me appropriate that 
the Y. M. C. A. extend its usefulness to these other 
branches of the service and in addition to providing the 
recreational conveniences which railroad men have en- 
joyed at the hands of the Y. M. C. A., also provide an 
opportunity to the newcomers in the transportation in- 
dustry to discuss their problems among themselves so 
that they, just as railroad workers, may become good, 
responsible citizens of their industry.” 


Human Equation in Transportation 


A banquet, attended by over 300 delegates, was held 
in the grand ballroom of the Mayflower on Thursday 
evening, R. C. Morse, vice-president of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, acting as toastmaster. 

Col. J. Monroe Johnson, chief of the Division of 
Transportation, and assistant secretary of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, spoke on the human equation in 
transportation. After presenting a picture of the rail- 
road situation and the extent of its personnel, he spoke 
as follows on the influence of the Y. M. C. A.: 

“T know it is not seeking to make perfect men, but to 
make men dissatisfied with their own imperfections. The 
only limit to ourselves is that which we place upon 
ourselves. It is well to ponder the fact that life is 
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not merely a span of years, but that it has, in reality, 
three dimensions. It has height, which implies yearning 
and ambition; breadth, which implies expansion and 
advancement; depth, which involves character. If we 
expect to profit by a happier consciousness under this 
code of living, we must practice it in our everyday lives 
and apply it to all of life’s relationships. \We must not 
confuse character with reputation and must be able to 
discriminate between the genuine and the counterfeit. In 
other words, it is not to our credit to sponsor a philos- 
ophy that we do not practically exemplify in our daily 
living. 

“The ideals of your organization have had a trium- 
phant influence for which both the railroads and society 
owe you a debt of gratitude. All have been the bene- 
ficiaries of this influence.” 


Railroads Need Young Men 

Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-president and general 
counsel, Association of American Railroads, captivated 
the group in an address in which, among other things, 
he emphasized the vital necessity of encouraging the 
young men to enter railroad service, and stressed the 
importance of the Railroad Y.M.C.A., particularly in a 
period when we shall probably have increasing time for 
leisure. In speaking of the personnel problem, Judge 
Fletcher said: 

“T am chiefly concerned with the problem of trying 
to bring such policies into the railroad industry as will 
attract not only a great flow of new capital, but a flow 
of new men, which seems to me to be more important 
than the.increase in the capital expenditures of the rail- 
roads. 

“T have been led to wonder if it is true, some of 
our severe critics constantly assert, that the railroad in- 
dustry is of such a nature that the bright young men 
who come out of our colleges or our schools or off our 
farms, or from whatever may be their origin, go into 
some other line of industry as holding out a greater 
promise of reward or a more successful career. 

“In order to attract men of that type, certainly it has 
got to be a worth-while industry, something that serious 
men can engage in and feel that they are doing a 
worthwhile work. I think it will be generally conceded 
that this business of transportation is very essential to 
our progress commercially and to our progress cultur- 
ally, but at the same time it must be the kind of a busi- 
ness that will allow a young man to use his initiative, 
his enterprise and his imagination. It must be the sort 
of a business that will permit the idealist to dream his 
dreams, and I wonder if in the railroad business we have 
fallen into a rut to such an extent that it would be im- 
possible for a young man of talent and of industry and 
of imagination and of initiative, or even of genius, to 
excel to such an extent that he may become an out- 
standing member of the body politic. I hope that no 
such blight has fallen upon the railroad industry, that 
we have not become such servants of routine, that we 
have not carried this principle of seniority so far, if I 
may be a little bit specific and personal in connection 
with this matter, that we do not attract into our ranks 
and into this worthwhile work of ours the very flower 
of our youth. 

“IT think that the present time in the history of rail- 
road development furnishes a very excellent means for 
the exercise of the talents to which I have referred. 
Here we are in a very critical condition, so far as the 
railroad industry is concerned, brought about by changes 
in conditions over which none of us has any control. 
From a business which at one time was monopolistic, 
it has become highly competitive and we are met now 
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with a demand on the part of the public for new 
methods and new thoughts and new ways of doing 
business. The picture changes rapidly and I know of 
no business which has so many attractive possibilities 
for original effort and for new thinking and for sound 
statesmanship as this business of ours. 

“Another essential characteristic of the business which 
I think ought to make it attractive to young men is the 
fact that it is a great democracy, and I mean by that 
there is no privilege in the railroad business. Men are 
not advanced by reason of birth or of rank or of wealth 
or of privilege, and I think that can be easily demon- 
strated when you look at the records of the great names 
in the railroad industry, when you consider the Hills 
and the Markhams and the Atterburys, men who have 
passed to their long reward and who advanced to the 
highest position in the railroad industry solely by reason 
of their merit. 

“And then again I like to think that the railroad 
business does exemplify and illustrate in a very high 
degree the necessity for having that type of character 
which some people may refer to as Christian character. 
When I speak of Christian character I have no refer- 
ence, of course, to theologies, nor to creeds, nor to 
churches, nor to any sort of belief one way or the 
other, so that it may be broad enough to embrace Jew 
and gentile and Mormons and Protestants and Catholics 
and what not, but I refer to those peculiarities of our 
Christian religion which bases its fundamental prin- 
ciples upon the brotherhood of man and the supreme 
providence of the Almighty. Character counts, cer- 
tainly, in the railroad world, as much so as in any 
other occupation which can be mentioned. 

“Now, with these characteristics it seems to me that 
we can look with confidenge not only for the accession 
of streams of new capital to rehabilitate the industry, 
but for the constant streams of youth into the ranks 
of the railroad men that we may have the benefit of 
their labors and of their struggles and of their initiative 
and of their ability.” 


Conference Findings 


The committee in charge of the program for the 
conference skilfully developed a procedure which in- 
sured every delegate taking an active part in the meet- 
ing; it also resulted in the creation of well considered 
recommendations for the movement as a whole. With 
this in mind, reports were carefully prepared in advance 
on five vital problems which now confront the Rail- 
road Y.M.C.A. Conference leaders were also thor- 
oughly coached beforehand, and the delegates were 
divided into five separate sections to discuss these 
problems and bring their findings and recommendations 
before the conference as a whole. 

Before separating into groups the delegates listened 
to two addresses interpreting the issues—one by J. A. 
Urice, general secretary, National Council, Y. M. C. A. 
of the United States, and another by Dr. E. M. Best, 
general secretary of the National Council, Y.M.C.A. of 
Canada. Most of one of the afternoons was utilized 
for group discussions, and on the following day the 
conference, as a whole, considered and passed upon the 
group recommendations. Space will not permit re- 
producing these recommendations in their entirety, as 
finally adopted, but some of the high spots may be 
summarized as follows: 


Planning Program to Match the Time 
The group on Planning the Program to Match the 
Time was under the chairmanship of J. E. Long, 
superintendent of safety, Delaware & Hudson, the dis- 
-cussion leader being Dr. E. M. Best, general secretary 
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of the National Council, Y. M. C. A. of Canada. It 
made recommendations with specific reference to gen- 
eral planning, to the constituency to be served, for 
boys’ work, etc. Under the head of strengthening the 
program for young men and adults it made these 
recommendations : 


“Extend the range and variety of informal group life, mak- 
ing more use of dramatics, music, dancing, camping, discussion, 
and fraternal clubs, with more of these activities for young men 
and young women together. 

“Enlarge the effectiveness of physical education programs in 
the directions of health education, sports, informal recreation 
and out-of-door life. 

“Provide good opportunities for study of community prob- 
lems, public questions, economic and political issues under com- 
petent teachers and leaders. Encourage action by members with 
other groups to support specific measures designed to enhance 
social security, assure world peace, or make other needed social 
and community progress. 

“Provide opportunities of a high quality for study of the Bible 
and its contribution to the life of today, for participation in 
Christian worship, and for development of a satisfying religious 
point of view. 

“Where opportunities and leadership make it possible, provide, 
either on their own initiative or in co-operation, a service of 
individual guidance and planning directed chiefly toward adults, 
parents, and young people out of school.” 


The conference approved of the recommendations. 
Extension and New Frontiers 


H. R. Richardson, superintendent wages and _ sched- 
ules, P.& L.E.R.R., was chairman, and J. A. Reitz, 
secretary of the Boston Railroad Y.M.C.A., was the 
leader of the group conference on Extension and New 
Frontiers. The group made the following recommen- 
dations, which were adopted by the conference: 


1. That the Transportation Departments of the National Coun- 
cils of the United States and Canada enlist the interest and sup- 
port of the management of aviation, bus, truck and taxicab com- 
panies, and also of those interested in the development of those 
industries in Y.M.C.A. work, along lines similar to that of the 
railroad and merchant marine service. 

2. That the Transportation Committee give consideration to 
the possibility of appointment of a man to part-time or full- 
time service in exploration and cultivation of these fields. 

3. That the local associations extend their membership to men 
in all transportation service. 


Citizenship and Public Affairs 


A. O. Herman, assistant general manager, Baltimore 
& Ohio, was chairman, and E. F. Bloom, Railroad Y.M. 
C.A. secretary at Concord, N. H., was the leader of 
the group on Citizenship and Public Affairs. The rec- 
ommendations urged the associations to undertake a 
program of education on the following timely and urgent 
objectives : 


1. Higher standards of living for the great masses of people. 
. A larger measure of economic and social security for all. 
. Prevention of war. 
. Reduction of crime. 
. Safeguarding civil liberties. 
. Improvement of race relations. 
. Improvement of relations between religious groups. 
. A progressive but more effective solution of the problem 
of alcohol control. 
9. Better motion pictures. 
10. Preservation of democratic principles of government. 


CON AUIS Ww DO 


The conference approved of these recommendations. 
The preamble referred to the necessity for a more alert 
and conscientious acceptance of the duties of citizenship, 
if democratic forms of government are to be maintained. 
It was emphasized in the discussion before the confer- 
ence as a whole that, first and foremost, citizens should 

(Continued on page 767) 
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Florida Fruit Gets Lower Rates 


Fourth section relief granted for citrus fruits, but none allowed to 
Illinois Central on grain—Three dissenters 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission, which re- 
t cently has been showing greater liberality in many 

cases in granting fourth section relief to authorize 
railroads to meet truck and water competition without 
making corresponding reductions at non-competitive in- 
termediate points, on November 21 issued an order 
authorizing the railroads to establish and maintain until 
July 31, 1936, rates on citrus fruits in carloads | from 
points in Florida to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
3oston, and New England points without observing 
the long-and-short-haul provision. The rates, averag- 
ing 63 per cent of the “normal” rates prescribed by the 
commission in 1928 and now in effect, are to be effective 
only on “sailing days,” four days a week. 

This order followed by only a few days one author- 
izing the transcontinental railroads to make sharp re- 
ductions in rates on sugar to compete with the water 
routes via the Panama Canal and inland waterways and 
also to make still further reductions, within specified 
limits, if the water lines should reduce their rates again. 
However, in another report issued last week, the com- 
mission denied a fourth-section application of the Illi- 
nois Central to establish greatly reduced rates on grain 
to meet the competition of the Inland Waterways Cor- 
poration, on the ground that the railroad had failed to 
show that the reduced rates would be compensatory 
and that they would be liable to have a disruptive effect 
on the whole grain-rate structure. “If we had jurisdic- 
tion over minimum rates of water carriers,’ the com- 
mission said, “we could require a reasonably compen- 
satory adjustment of rates and prevent such situations 
as here presented. We have sought that authority at 
the hands of Congress, but the act has not been amended 
in that respect. Therefore, as was said by the Supreme 
Court in United States v. Missouri Pacific R. Co., 278 
U.S. 269, ‘Inconvenience or hardships, if any, that 
result from following the statute as written, must be 
relieved by legislation.’ ” 

The proposed citrus fruit rates are to be subject to 
a minimum weight of 36,000 pounds per car, whereas 
the normal rates were based on 32,400 pounds, and are 
to be the same to Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York 
as the charges understood by the railroads to be main- 
tained by the truck-water routes from the same points of 
origin to the respective destinations. The rates to New 


England are to be 12 cents higher than those to New 
York. 


12 Cents Per Car-Mile Minimum 


Moreover, in the event that the charges of the truck- 
boat routes are reduced, it is proposed to make cor- 
responding reductions in the all-rail rates, and the com- 
mission’s order authorizes such reductions, provided the 
resulting rates do not yield revenue less than 12 cents 
per car-mile based on the proposed minimum weight. 

Commissioners Porter, Lee, and Splawn dissented 
in the citrus rate case, and Commissioner Caskie, con- 
curring in part, objected to the level of the minimum 
rates authorized and to the “sailing day” plan. The 
report outlines in detail the history of the citrus fruit 
traffic from Florida and the efforts of the railroads to 


_temporaneously _ rail-and-water 


WasHINGTON, D. (¢ 
retain the traffic. It says that during the early years 
the transportation of citrus fruit from Florida was 
largely by rail, river, and road to Jacksonville, Fla., or 
or by rail to Savannah, Ga., and by water to eastern 
port cities, but between 1900 and 1920 large sums were 
invested by the railroads in extending and improving 
their facilities for handling the traffic and from 1913 
until recent years practically all of the traffic moved by 
rail. The railroads had inaugurated through routes 
from producting to consuming points, pre-cooling fa- 
cilities, refrigeration equipment, and reconsignment and 
diversion privileges. 

owever, improved highways were constructed mak- 
ing the producing sections readily accessible to one or 
more of the ports and between June 30, 1925, and May 
13, 1934, investments in harbor improvements along 
the coast from Fort Pierce to Miami, inclusive, increased 
from $8,132,904 to $21,985,876, a substantial portion 
of which was furnished by the United States govern- 
ment. Also in 1929 the steamship lines began furnish- 
ing precooling and refrigeration facilities. As a result, 
of the total movement of 57,487 carloads from Florida 
to all destinations during the period September 1, 1934, 
to June 9, 1935, only 23,705 carloads, or 41.23 per cent, 
moved by all-rail routes; 24,024 carloads, or 41.79 per 
cent, moved by the truck-boat routes; and 9,758 car- 
loads, or 16.98 per cent, moved by truck. 

In Florida R. R. Commissioners v. A. & R. R. Co., 
144 I.C.C. 603, the commission prescribed maximum 
reasonable rates, called the normal rates, subject to a 
minimum weight of 32,400 pounds, on citrus fruit from 
Florida to destinations throughout the United States. 
Those rates became effective November 9, 1928. Con- 
rates made 18 cents 
under the all-rail rates were established to New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Boston by way of Jack- 
sonville, in connection with the Clyde-Mallory Line and 
the Merchants and Miners Transportation Company. 


Boats Threaten Rate War 


For several seasons the railroads have been making 
reductions in citrus fruit rates in the attempt to meet 
the competition and during the past season*had estab- 
lished experimental rates on a basis 7.5 cents higher 
than the truck-boat charges, but in approving the new 
reductions the commission announced the conclusion 
that still lower rates were necessary for that purpose. 
The protesting boat lines have threatened to maintain 
their rates 7.5 cents lower than the all-rail rates and 
have intimated that a rate war may follow which will 
not be confined to citrus. 

The proposed rates to Boston and other New England 
points are 2.5 cents higher than charges available by 
truck-boat-rail routes through the Florida ports and 
New York, not including the expense of transfer from 
boats to cars at New York. 

It is proposed to establish to intermediate points rates 
12 cents under the normal basis, subject to a minimum 
weight of 36,000 pounds and to the aggregate-of-inter- 
mediate rates as maxima, except to destinations in 
southern territory, including Richmond and Lynchburg, 
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Va., to which it is proposed to establish truck-competi- 
tive rates on a lower basis, subject to a minimum weight 
of 34,560 pounds. 


Rail Service Is Quicker 


The movement by the truck-boat routes requires four, 
and sometimes five, days when through Jacksonville. 
When the movement is through other ports, the time 
required is from one to three days longer. By rail, 
fourth-morning delivery is effected to New York, Phila- 
delphia, and Baltimore, and fifth-morning delivery to 
Boston. 

Since the beginning of the heavy movement by the 
truck-boat routes the rail lines have attempted to meet 
the competition by establishing reduced rates applicable 
during periods in each shipping season. Effective Feb- 
ruary 22 and expiring June 15, 1932, the rail lines re- 
duced their all-rail rates to New York and Boston to 
the basis of 82 per cent of the normal rates. During 
the periods April 1 to June 30, 1933, and December 20, 
1933, to June 1, 1934, applicants maintained all-rail 
rates 18 cents higher than rail-and-water rates through 
Jacksonville made the same as charges understood to be 
applicable by the truck-boat routes. On November 11, 
1934, the rail lines restored the reduced all-rail and 
rail-water rates that had been in effect during the pre- 
ceding shipping season. At a conference December 4, 
1934, between representatives of the rail lines and the 
steamship lines, at which representatives of the com- 
mission and of the co-ordinator of transportation were 
present, an understanding was reached that experimen- 
tal all-rail rates would be established on a basis 7.5 cents 
higher than the transportation charges understood to be 
available over the truck-boat routes. Effective Decem- 
ber 10, 1934, to New York and directly intermediate 
points, including Philadelphia and Baltimore, and De- 
cember 14, 1934, to Boston and directly intermediate 
points, applicants established rates reflecting that dif- 
ferential over the truck-boat charges understood to be 
available by way of Jacksonville. Those rates expired 
by limitation June 30, 1935, and the normal basis of 
all-rail and rail-water rates automatically became ef- 
fective. In many instances the truck charges were lower 
to Tampa and Fort Pierce than to Jacksonville. The 
all-rail rates established in February, 1932, represented 
a reduction of approximately 10 cents a box. A similar 
reduction was made in the rates of the boat lines. Also, 
in many instances reductions were made in the truck 
charges to the ports. For example, the reduced all- 
rail rate from Orlando, Fla., to New York in effect 
prior to December 10, 1934, reflected a truck charge 
of 20 cents a box to Jacksonville, whereas it later de- 
veloped that the traffic was being handled by truck for 
14 or 15 cents a box. 

The reduced rates established by the rail lines did 
not result in increasing the proportions of the total citrus 
traffic handled by them to the eastern port cities; on the 
contrary, they handled a smaller proportion each season 
than during the preceding season. Of the total move- 
ments to the north Atlantic ports during the period 
September 23, 1934, to May 26, 1935, the proportions 
handled by the rail carriers were 7.5 per cent prior to 
December 10 or 14, 1934, 24 per cent from Decem- 
ber 11 or 15 to February 18, 1935, and 11.8 per 
cent after March 12. They attributed the increased 
proportion handled during the period immediately fol- 
lowing the establishment of the reduced rates in De- 
cember, 1934, to the necessity, due to a severe freeze 
during that month, of shipping the fruit in quantities 
greater than could be handled by the boat lines. 

Based on the normal rate of $1.06 from Lake Wales, 
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Fla., to New York, and the actual movement by the 
truck-boat routes during the seasons 1931-32 to 1934-35, 
inclusive, the roads estimated their losses during those 
seasons due to truck-boat competition to have been 
$21,850,000. 

A large proportion of the vegetable traffic from 
Florida moves by all-rail routes. For example, of the 
total volume of 13,253 carloads shipped to New York 
in 1934, 11,968 carloads moved by rail, and 1,285 car- 
loads by water. Citrus fruits and vegetables are handled 
in the same trains and in the same type of equipment. 
It was contended by applicants that the diversion of 
citrus tonnage from all-rail routes substantially in- 
creased the unit expense of handling that part of the 
citrus traffic left to the rail lines, as well as the vegetable 
traffic. 

They contended further that if a large part of the 
citrus traffic is to be permanently diverted to the truck- 
boat routes, the rail lines will be unable to maintain an 
efficient service for the handling of the vegetable traffic, 
and the citrus traffic moving to points not susceptible to 
truck-boat competition. 

The commission said in part: 


Protestants maintain that due to low prices from commodi- 
ties, including citrus, following the changed economic con- 
ditions in 1929, there was an urgent demand on the part of 
growers and shippers for transportation at a lower cost than 
provided by the rail carriers; that they made the expenditures 
necessary to enable them to furnish such transportation in re- 
sponse to that demand; that transportation by water is more 
economical than by rail, and that, by reason of the proximity of 
the growing districts to the Florida ports, the continued move- 
ment of the major share of the citrus traffic to the north Atlantic 
ports by the truck-boat routes is in the public interest; that the 
purpose of applicants’ proposal is to annihilate the water service; 
that under a parity of rates the boat-truck routes would be un- 
able to compete for the traffic with the rail lines, and that the 
result thereof would be to deny to Florida and shippers the bene- 
fits of water transportation. 

Based on an estimated seasonal movement all-rail of 4,798 
carloads, of 36,000 pounds to the north Atlantic ports at the rate 
from Orlando, Fla., as representative of the rates established in 
December, 1934, the applicants estimate that the total revenue 
would have been $1,343,908.20. Based on an estimated seasonal 
movement of 14,300 cars* under the proposed rates, applicants 
estimate the total revenue would be $3,489,900.00, or an increase 
of $2,145,994.80. It would follow that the loss to the water lines 
should the estimated increase in movement by the rail lines be 
at their expense, would be greater than the additional income 
to the rail lines. 


New Rates 37 Per Cent Reduction 


The proposed rates range from 54 to 72 and average about 
63 per cent of the normal rates. The proposed minimum weight 
of 36,000 pounds is approximately 11 ‘per cent in excess of the 
minimum weight of 32,400 pounds applicable in connection with 
the normal rates, and would result in increasing the per-car 
revenue under the proposed rates to approximately 70 per cent 
of that yielded under the normal rates. In Rate Structure In- 
vestigation, Part 3, Cotton, 174 I.C.C. 9, we authorized defend- 
ants to reduce rates to a basis not lower than 65 per cent of the 
maximum basis prescribed in the original report in order to 
meet competition of unregulated carriers. 

The earnings under the proposed rates from representative 
points and over representative routes range from 15.6 to 23.6 
cents per car-mile. In Export and Import Rates to and from 
Southern Ports, 205 1.C.C. 511, 555, we approved rates which 
yield earnings as low as 10 cents per car-mile where the car- 
load minimum weight is less than 40,000 pounds. 

The earnings per car and per car-mile under the proposed 
rates are substantially in excess of such earnings under maxi- 
mum reasonable rates on vegetables prescribed in Southeastern 
Vegetable Case, 200 I.C.C. 273. For example, from Orlando, a 
representative origin point, to New York, 1,153 miles, the earnings 
under the proposed rate of 65.5 cents would be 20.5 cents per 
car-mile as compared with 16.2 to 19.7 cents under the rates an 
minimum weights, which range from 16,000 to 20,000 pounds, 
prescribed in that report, on certain vegetables. Vegetables 
move in the same trains, the same type of equipment, and under 
the same schedules as citrus. 


1 The total movement - rail and by the truck-boat routes between the 
e 1934-35 season was 27,941 carloads. 
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The principal rail lines handling the citrus traffic between the 
points considered are the Atlantic Coast Line, Seaboard Air 
Line, Pennsylvania, and Baltimore & Ohio. The freight expense 
per loaded car-mile of those respective lines for the calendar 
year 1934 was 16.117, 15.387, 15.773, and 16.630 cents. 

In Rate Structure Investigation, Part 3, Cotton, supra, we 
said : 

While in special cases it may be proper to establish rates which are lower 
than gross cost, including overhead, it is evident that to go materially be- 
low the average cost, particularly on a high-grade comparatively ex- 
pensive commodity such as cotton, would result in rates that are not 
reasonably compensatory. 

The record contains no reliable figures as to the cost of 
handling citrus traffic. However, applicants concede that, by 
reason of the use of refrigerator equipment, including the re- 
turn of the empty car, and the special services required, the cost 
of handling citrus by rail is higher than in the case of ordinary 
traffic. 

We are of the view that the earnings under the rates pro- 
posed more than cover the extra or additional expenses in- 
curred in handling the traffic. 

Protestants contend further that by reason of superior serv- 
ice by the rail lines a rate differential in favor of the truck- 
boat routes is necessary to enable them to compete for the 
traffic. Under applicants’ proposal, shipments will be subject 
to charges, in addition to the rate, for refrigeration, when used. 
Based on a loading of 36,000 pounds, the charges for refrigera- 
tion on shipments by rail to the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and 
New York groups are for standard refrigeration 16.7 cents, and 
for partial refrigeration 10 cents under rules 240 and 250 and 
15.2 cents under rule 251 of the applicable tariff. The average 
cost of refrigeration applied to the total movement by rail dur- 
ing the 1932-33 season was $25.94 per car and 7.2 cents per 100 
pounds to the Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York groups, 
and $28.78 per car and 7.99 cents per 100 pounds to the Boston 
group. The estimated additional cost on rail shipments for 
stowing and stripping is from $5 to $6 per car, or about 1.39 
cents. When moved under refrigeration, the difference between 
the all-rail charges and the truck-boat charges to those points 
are therefore 18.1 cents under standard refrigeration, 11.4 cents 
under rules 240 and 250, and 16.6 cents under rule 251. Since 
the steamship lines provide a complete refrigeration service, 
applicants contend that under their proposal there is a rate 
differential for an equivalent service by all rail of 18.1 cents 
in favor of the truck-boat routes on shipments to New York, 
Philadelphia, and Baltimore. The total charges reflecting that 
differential on an all-rail shipment from Orlando to New York, 
for example, would be 121 per cent of the truck-boat charges 
from and to the same points. 


No Reconsignment for Water Shipments 


In addition to the longer time in transit over truck-boat 
routes through ports other than Jacksonville, arrangements must 
be made in advance for space on the ships; the fruit is subject 
to handling at the Florida ports; and reconsigning and diver- 
sion privileges, accorded without extra cost when the movement 
is by rail, are not available. On the other hand, besides free 
refrigeration accorded thereunder, the rates of the boat lines 
are subject to lower minimum weights than the minimum 
weight which will be available under applicants’ proposal. Upon 
the whole record we conclude that rates on a basis lower than 
the present rates are necessary to enable applicants to meet 
the competition of the truck-boat routes for the citrus traffic 
between the points considered. 

As hereinbefore stated, the proposed rates to the north At- 
lantic ports are to apply on Monday, Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday only of each week. On the other days of the week 
the same basis as proposed to destinations in official territory 
generally will be applicable. Protestants contend that this fea- 
ture of applicants’ proposal is opposed to settled principles of 
rate construction and publication, and would open the door to 
unlawful holding of freight. The purposes of limiting the re- 
duced rates to the ports to specified days of the week are (1) 
to make operative by the all-rail routes approximately the same 
service which is applicable by way of any one steamship line, 
and (2). to effect greater consolidation of the citrus traffic 
so that it may be handled in larger units. While there is no 
daily service by water from any Florida port to North Atlantic 
ports, there is one or more sailing from some Florida port 
almost daily. For example, in January, 1935, 51 boats arrived 
in New York with citrus from the various Florida ports, or 
an average of almost two per day. 


Roads Following |. C. C. Suggestions 


Applicants anticipate economies under the plan, but admit 
that it is subject to the influence of many factors that can not 
be determined in the absence of a practical test. A similar plan 

as been in operation in connection with the movement of bi- 
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tuminous coal and on less-than-carload traffic. This is an ef- 
fort on the part of applicants to carry out our suggestions 
with respect to the necessity of adopting measures to increase 
their traffic and to effect economies in operation, and we would 
not be justified in interfering with their discretion in the 
matter unless we are convinced that the results of their action 
in some particular will violate the provisions of the law. The 
possibility of such a violation under applicants’ proposal is not 
apparent. 

In Pacific Coast Fourth Section Applications, 165 I. C. C. 373, 
404, wherein authority, sought by rail carriers in connection with 
rates proposed to meet water competition, to readjust the port- 
to-port terminal rates as the rates of the water lines might vary 
was granted, we said: 

There is force in the contention of applicants that if some form of 

mobile rate system is not authorized, the tendency will be toward frozen 
rate structure, such as prevails today with the rail rates failing to re- 
flect any logical or consistent relation to the water rates. 
Such relief is herein justified in order that, if the rates of the 
water lines be reduced, applicants may, subject to the limitation 
hereinafter provided, maintain the rate relationship herein found 
to be necessary to enable them to compete with the truck-boat 
routes. 


Protestants also contend that the expiration feature of ap- 
plicants’ proposal is in violation of paragraph 2 of section 4 of 
the Act, in that it provides in advance for the increase of rates 
reduced to meet water competition. In view of our finding 
herein as to the necessity for the proposed reductions, appli- 


cants’ proposal is not within the reason of the prohibition con- 
tained in that paragraph. 

We conclude that applicants have established a special case 
wherein relief is justified to the extent hereinafter indicated on 
the ground of truck-water competition. 


No Relief for I. C. from Government Competition 


The Illinois Central and the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley had asked authority to establish and maintain 
reduced local rates on grain, in carloads, minimum 80,- 
000 pounds, from Dubuque, Iowa, Chicago, Peoria, 
Havana, East St. Louis, Cairo, Ill., St. Louis, Mo., 
Memphis, Tenn., Helena, Ark., and Vicksburg, Miss., 
as origins, to Dubuque, Chicago, Peoria, Havana, East 
St. Louis, Cairo, St. Louis, Memphis, Helena, Vicks- 
burg, Baton Rouge and New Orleans, La., as destina- 
tions without observing the long-and-short-haul pro- 
vision of section 4 of the interstate commerce act. In 
denying the application the commission said: 


The comparatively close proximity of the applicant’s lines 
to the described waterway for the entire distance between Chi- 
cago and New Orleans, with many of its principal stations being 
also river ports, makes it peculiarly susceptible to the com- 
petition of the Barge Line, especially in the movement of grain 
from the important producing section of central Illinois to the 
milling and consuming centers located in southeast, Carolina, 
and Mississippi Valley territories. The tendency is also toward 
greater competition between water and rail transportation due 
to the increases and improvements being made in the facilities 
for handling grain by water. This, with the present relatively 
low rates of the Barge Line, and their trend being downward, 
together with the fact that usually time is not an element in 
the movement of grain has influenced the applicant to seek 
this relief as the only means by which it can continue to com- 
pete with the Barge Line. 

The position of the applicant is unique among the rail car- 
riers serving the territory in question. Its main lines form one 
of the few direct north and southbound trunk lines, and, among 
them, it is the only single carrier which essentially parallels the 
entire navigable waterway of the Mississippi River, Illinois 
River, and Chicago Drainage Canal from Chicago and Dubuque 
south to New Orleans. As the waterway described and the 
applicant’s lines traverse the grain production area of Illinois 
and are contiguous to a large portion of the grain produced 
in Iowa, they are common practical routes for the same grain 
traffic from origin to the lower Mississippi River gateways, 
including St. Louis and points south thereof, which they also 
serve in common. 

Due to its singular position, the applicant urges that its 
request for relief should be given very liberal consideration, 
and not only because of existing conditions, but principally 
because of the potential ability of the Barge Line to attract 
an increasing volume of this grain traffic from the rail lines 
resulting in an irreparable loss of much needed revenue. Ap- 
plicant regards the major portion of the grain tonnage borne 
by. the Barge Line in the past as an unavoidable loss to its 
own tonnage and revenues, because of its inability to cope with 
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an unregulated carrier, such as the Barge Line, in the reduction 
of rates as a means of retaining this traffic. 

Applicant submitted much data relative to the capacity of 
its present facilities to handle efficiently approximately all of 
the comparable water-borne grain at a disproportionate added 
cost, in addition to like traffic which moves all-rail over its 
route. The record shows that the grain traffic which originates 
in Illinois and is hauled by the applicant to lower Mississippi 
River gateways, for which the Barge Line principally com- 
petes, does not reflect any relationship to the production within 
the State or to the total amount of grain shipped. Applicant’s 
tonnage has fluctuated conversely to the increases and decreases 
in both production and total tons shipped, except for the year 
1933. In that year the applicant carried a greater percentage of 
the production despite the competition of the Barge Line. On 
the other hand, it is shown that the total tons shipped does fluc- 
tuate in harmony with the production. 

Applicant emphasized the directness of its routes, its ability 
to handle additional traffic in regular trains, and the fact that 
the trend of empty-car movement was in the direction of the 
grain traffic in question. It showed that many box cars, suit- 
able for loading grain, move empty over its lines. Extensive 
tables, designed to show costs of handling additional grain traf- 
fic, together with constructive revenue to be gained therefrom, 
were introduced by applicant. These premises were discussed 
in the proposed report of the examiner, and have been consid- 
ered, but they are of little probative value when considered with 
the low earnings yielded by the proposed rates. The Commis- 
sion quite generally has denied fourth-section relief where the 
proposed rates yielded less than 5 mills per ton per mile. 


Rates Lower Than 4 Mills per Ton-Mile 


The proposed rates from Chicago, Peoria, Havana, St. Louis, 
Cairo, and Memphis as origins to St. Louis, Cairo, Memphis 
and New Orleans as destinations, are not compensatory. The 
revenue yield of 23 rates, considered as typical, would range 
from 3.43 to 6.8 mills per net ton-mile. This range embraces 
13 rates which would yield under 4 mills per net ton-mile; 6 
rates would yield from 4.02 to 4.76 mills; and only 4 rates 
would yield in excess of 5 mills, or from 5.64 to 6.8 mills. 

The protesting carriers west of the Mississippi river assert 
that, if the rates proposed by applicant were established, the 
present relationship of the Missouri river markets with, for 
example, Peoria and Chicago, could be restored only by a gen- 
eral reduction in their rates to the Southwest, including New 
Orleans. 

Applicant stated that it would undertake to obtain concur- 
rence from connecting lines so to restrict the proposed rates as 
to cause the least possible disruptive effect on the present grain 
rate structure. Mature consideration of the comprehensive rec- 
ord herein is persuasive that the disruptive effect of the proposed 
rates would be far-reaching, and the relief sought well could be 
denied on that premise alone. However, applicant has failed to 
show with any degree of certainty that the rates proposed would 
be reasonably compensatory. Clearly, the proposed rates would 
prefer unduly Memphis as a gateway to the Southeast and Mis- 
sissippi Valley territory, to the disadvantage and undue preju- 
dice of other Mississippi and Ohio rivers gateways. 
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Freight Car Loading i aL 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended No- 
vember 23 totaled 646,503 cars, an increase of 18.- 
173 cars as compared with the total for the week 
of November 16 and an increase of 84,561 cars, or 15 
per cent, compared with the corresponding week of last 
year. All commodity classifications except live stock 
showed increases as compared with last year and all 
except live stock and ore showed increases as compared 
with the week before. The summary, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


For Week Ended Saturday, November 23 














Districts 1935 1934 1933 
ee POR Ne ae 144,613 122,121 132,525 
CE ree ere 123,833 107,783 113.405 
NN 825 e sti er Sania a aStena ey Aba 46,778 40,602 38.701 
ee rere ee 92,644 85,888 83.705 
NON os a iene cacanace baer ieeS 80,621 68,437 67.89¢ 
COG, WOONUEEN iiss kc ced cesveewns 100,638 86,894 98,00 
eee Ee ae) heen ee 57,376 50,217 51,497 
Total Western Districts............. 238,635 205,548 217,40 
RD FEE) TOONS hiked ce minniaeoe 646,503 561,942 585,738 


Commodities 





Grain and Grain Products.......... 33,358 27,959 32,140 
eS OS Ree ere 15,408 19,159 17.607 
NN SE SLR Liat mecha idiot Sale Weta Rusia! GPUS 132,549 120,270 129.067 
NE A ti MOG ee S accteie share acme eseend ie. Bupece 7,843 4,761 6.58 
eS 28,570 20,168 23.148 
ME as ugkiewicalnekior ecko. nbeadeews~ as 10,133 3,650 4.5 
meemenenese EL. occ ccacascseen 161,091 159,103 165,11 
ne Oe eee eer 257,551 206,872 207,56 
UE si db neha econ Kaincone 646,503 561,942 585.738 
Ee rrr eee 628,330 585,034 602,708 
ee SE ee eee 653,525 594,790 583,073 
ere ee ree 680,662 613,048 614,136 
TSI, Scarealaena eng cane wlavee ald caciteasinsy 707,826 624,808 642,42: 
Cumulative Total, 47 Weeks.... 28,629,362 28,252,206 26,632,816 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended November 
23 totaled 48,983, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 
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NIT. League to Combat Government 
Ownership Nationally 


Members of opinion that truck rates should be governed 


NATIONAL Committee for the Prevention of 

Government Ownership of Railroads was created 

by the National Industrial Traffic League at its 
annual meeting at Chicago on November 20-21, to dis- 
seminate the views of transportation users regarding 
government ownership of railways. This committee 
will be representative of the entire country, from both 
the geographical and industrial standpoints, and its mem- 
bership will include members of the league and others 
who may be considered authorities on government own- 
ership and who will be available as speakers before clubs 
and other organizations interested -in the subject. 

The activities of the National Committee for the Pre- 
vention of Government Ownership of Railroads will be 
directed by a special committee of the League. This 
special committee will keep members of the National 
committee informed as to the various arguments against 
government ownership of railroads through the issuance 
of bulletins from the executive secretary’s office. The 
Association of American Railroads will be supplied 
with copies of all data bulletins issued by the executive 
secretary to the larger committee. The National com- 
mittee will compile lists of organizations that make use 
of speakers at meetings, luncheons, etc. Notice of the 
meeting at which members of the National committee 
will speak will be sent to newspapers. 


Officers Elected 


During the annual meeting major changes in the 
executive set-up of the league were decided upon. Ed- 
ward F. Lacey, who has been assistant treasurer of the 
league since 1916, was elected executive secretary, to 
succeed Joseph H. Beek, retired. Walter R. Scott, 
transportation commissioner of the board of trade of 
Kansas City, Mo., was elected pres- 
ident; William A. Moore, general 
traffic manager of the New Jersey 
Zinc Company, New York, was 
elected vice-president; and Roy W. 
Campbell, manager of the traffic de- 
partment of the Butler Paper Cor- 
poration, Chicago, was_ re-elected 
treasurer. The executive offices of 
the league will be moved from Chi- 
cago to Washington, D. C., about 
the first of the year. 

By adopting the report of the 
Highway Transportation committee, 
the league will continue to urge such 
law and administration as is neces- 
sary to protect the inherent ad- 
vantages of motor transportation. 
The report includes the following 
principles : 

(1) It is uneconomical and 
against the public interest to require 
the public to pay to support that 
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Edward F. Lacey 


by costs and not rail classifications 


part of the transportation investment whic! be 
justified from a sound economic standpoin 
much as it is not known who will be appomt mn 
time to time to administer any law, regulato uthorit 
should be governed by the costs and oth« t 
pertaining to highway transportation, irrespect | the 
costs, rates, fares, charges and practices « ther 
agency of transportation, in determining and | ril 
rates, fares, charges and practices for the forn Che 
report further stated, that the rail freight rate classifi- 
cation and rail class freight scales are unsuited to high- 
way transportation and considerably obsolete even for 
rail transport and should not be used as a guide for de 
termining the rates for highway transportation 

(2) Regulatory authority should adhere strictly to 
the policy of developing and maintaining economical and 
efficient highway transportation and insuring that such 
transportation be fully protected in its natural advantages 


and not be placed at any undue advantage or any undue 
disadvantage. 

(3) That federal regulation of motor highway trans- 
portation should be under a specially-formed division of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. This division 
should be empowered to create a motor highway bureau, 
the duties of which should be to handle all matters per- 
taining to rate construction, tariff preparation, filing and 
proper maintenance of tariff files, statistical information, 
cost and general accounting. All other matters pertain- 
ing to highway transportation should be handled in this 


bureau by capable men experienced in motor transpor- 
tation. 

(4) Except as to safety, there should be no regula- 
tion of any corporations or persons operating t! 


vehicles, not for hire, in interstate commerc: Com- 


mon carriers should be regulated 
both with respect to maximum and 
minimum rates and contract car- 
riers should be regulated only with 
respect to minimum rates. In de- 
termining all such rates reat 
latory authority should be governed 
by the costs and othe: nditions 
pertaining to highway transporta- 
tion, irrespective of the costs, rates, 
fares, charges and practices of any 
other agency of transportatior 

(5) There should be 1 ttempt 
to make an arbitrary d of 
what constitutes a contract or a 
common carrier. 

(6) Nor unless and to the ex- 
tent that the regulatory hority 
shall from. time to time find that 
such application is necessary to 
carry out the policy of regulation, 
should the provisions apply to trans- 
portation by motor vehicle of per- 
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sons or property in interstate or foreign commerce 
wholly within a municipality and its residential and in- 
dustrial environs or wholly between two contiguous 
municipalities or their environs or within a zone ad- 
jacent to and commercially a part of any such munici- 
pality or municipalities. 

(7) An operator engaging in any part of interstate 
commerce should be required to obtain a certificate or 
permit. There should be a proviso to require the issu- 
ance of a certificate when no adequate service of a like 
kind, that is, of the same status, is available to meet all 
reasonable public demand, and that one person should 
be allowed to hold both a certificate and a permit. 

(8) The provision in the law to revoke a certificate 
or permit may be used to unduly destroy property 
rights and should be repealed. Fines and imprison- 
ment are sufficient. 

(9) Wherever a carrier by railroad shall in compe- 
tition with a motor highway route or routes reduce the 
rates on the carriage of any species of freight to or from 
competitive points, it should not be permitted to increase 
such rates unless after hearing by the commission it 
shall be found that such proposed increase rests upon 
changed conditions other than the elimination of motor 
highway competition. 

(10) Hearing should be conducted by examiners ap- 
pointed by the commission and the commission should 
have authority to invoke the Shreveport principle with 
respect to intrastate rates. 

Reciprocity was also favored between states in the 
enactment of uniform state legislation governing the 
height, width, length, axle and wheel loads, speeds of 
motor freight carriers along the general lines recom- 
mended by the American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Taxation should only be for the purpose of 
compensating the government for the actual use of the 
highways by motor transport and such fair property 
tax upon its property as is paid by other property. 


Legislative Committee Report Approved 


The report of the Legislative committee, which was 
approved by the membership, dealt with various pieces 
of legislation that have been or will be introduced into 
Congress. As a result of action taken, the league will 
continue to oppose the creation of an executive depart- 
ment for the regulation of commerce as proposed in H.R. 
7544. This bill would create a department of transpor- 
tation headed by a secretary of transportation, who 
would be a member of the cabinet, and a federal trans- 
portation commission of 12 members to administer the 
affairs of the department. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission would be abolished. 

The league, while not opposed to the principle of work- 
men’s compensation, will oppose legislation such as that 
provided in S. 2793, as being discriminatory as between 
classes of employers and also employees, and as con- 
ferring benefit beyond what employers should be re- 
quired to provide. This bill applies to all common car- 
riers by railroad, including express, sleeping car and 
dining car companies or pipe line and common or con- 
tract carriers by aircraft or highway vehicle. 


Carl Gray Speaker at Luncheon 


At a Juncheon on November 20, Carl R. Gray, presi- 
dent of the Union Pacific, spoke on Transportation De- 
velopments. He outlined the developments of various 
forms of transportation, showing how the government 
has assumed from the beginning the whole expense of 
providing waterways and harbors and how the cities 
have generally provided the terminals. In discussing 
the grants of federal land to induce railroads to extend 
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their lines to make possible colonization prior to 1871, 
he valued the land at 94 cents an acre or, in all, $138,- 
650,000. The reduction which the government receives 
in the carriage of mail, materials and troops, he said, is 
approximately $3,300,000 per annum which, compared 
with the original loan of $138,650,000 to the railroads, 
amounts to a return of 2.4 per cent upon the value of 
the lands when granted. Mr. Gray also discussed the 
regulation of transportation agencies and government 
ownership, saying, “Facing the inexorable facts, there 
are possible only two ways in which the railroads can be 
operated—either private ownership under governmental 
regulation, or government ownership and operation. 
Your organization has squarely taken its position in 
favor of the former, and in doing so you have taken cog- 
nizance of the experience of government operation in 
other countries. We need go no farther than our neigh- 
bor on the north. There, there are for all practical pur- 
poses but two railroad systems, the Canadian Pacific, 
owned privately and regulated as are the railroads in the 
United States, and the Canadian National, owned by the 
Dominion and operated paradoxically under the same 
regulation. 

“Results of these two operations speak for themselves. 
Public monies have been poured into the Canadian Na- 
tional System to duplicate facilities afforded by its pri- 
vately owned competitor. Shippers are importuned to 
patronize the Canadian National on the ground that only 
by so doing can they reduce their taxes. Yet in spite of 
this the operating ratio of the Canadian Pacific for 1934 
was 77.34 per cent, and for the Canadian National, gov- 
ernment owned and operated, 92.13 per cent. For the 
same year the operating ratio of all Class I railroads in 
the United States was 74.64 per cent. 

“It is impossible in government operation to escape 
political action and influence, and without being invidi- 
ous it is fair to say that there is nothing in the operation 
of government the world over which reflects a favorable 
comparison in efficiency or in service at a reasonable 
charge which does not produce a deficit which the tax- 
payer must absorb. 

“While there has been a great deal of talk, there has 
been no real organized thought which favors government 
ownership. The fear is expressed that the financial dif- 
ficulties of the railroads will bring this about. The 
present indebtedness of the railroads to the government 
is some $550,000,000, but this is only 3 per cent of their 
capitalization and an even smaller per cent of their ad- 
mitted investment. 

“Tt is possible that some investors who have been de- 
prived of returns would welcome, even advocate, a prop- 
osition that they be made whole by the government. I 
do not know that anything surrounds railway investment 
which differs in principle from any other investment, and 
government ownership, if it should come, will never be 
upon any such idealistic basis. If it comes it will be the 
result of overwhelmingly burdensome legislation, such as 
the social security, six-hour day, full crew and train limit 
bills, and the like, and shippers and the public generally 
should take a vital interest in these important questions. 

“For my part I cannot see government operation in 
the picture. I cannot foresee, for instance, the govern- 
ment taking over and assuming the operation of one 
form of transportation alone, and going into competition 
with literally millions of its own citizens on the highway 
and by water. What I do foresee, and this is a much 


more pleasing prospect, is an acceptance by government 
and people alike of the principle that all forms of trans- 
portation shall be permitted to work out their own eco- 
nomic problems, co-ordinating and co-operating wherever 
practicable, the sole criterion to be the public interest.” 
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astman and Dunn Discuss Railroads 


Co-ordinator hopeful that deadweight ratio may be reduced by 
railroads —Government ownership a forerunner 
of state socialism, says Dunn 


T THE annual joint meeting of the Associated 

Business Papers and the National Conference of 

Business Paper Editors at the Hotel Waldorf 
Astoria, New York, on December 2, Federal Co-ordi- 
nator Joseph B. Eastman delivered an address on “What 
Is Ahead in Transportation.” This was followed by a 
short discussion led by Samuel O. Dunn, editor of Rail- 
way Age, and chairman of the Simmons-Boardman Pub- 
— Company. Mr. Eastman’s address was in part as 
ollows: 


Private Transportation Is Growing 


“The transportation picture in this country has changed 
more radically, in the past 10 or 15 years, than at any 
time since the steam locomotive took the place of the 
stage coach and the canal. An aspect which stands out 
is the extent to which it is now practicable for large 
industries, and even for smaller concerns and individuals, 
to furnish their own transportation. Large industries 
can, and often do, transport their own property, long 
distances as well as short, by motor truck, steamship or 
barge, or pipe line. Smaller concerns and individuals 
can, and often do, transport their own property by motor 
truck. Travel by private automobile has become the 
prime mode of travel by land. To get business now, 
carriers not only compete with each other but they must 
be able to transport for their patrons at least as cheaply, 
conveniently, and well as the patrons can transport on 
their own account. The cost, not of service in general, 
but of particular services has become a far more im- 
portant factor than ever before. 

“The changes in ways and means of transportation 
have already had an effect on industrial and social con- 
ditions, and they will have still more important effects 
in the future. The thing which has made this great 
change in the transportation scene possible has been 
the extraordinary progress in mechanics, engineering, 
and science in general. Of late, the rate of this progress 
has constantly accelerated. There is every reason to be- 
lieve that it will continue to accelerate for some time 
to come. 


Lighter Equipment and a Modern Rate Structure 


“Progress in railroading slowed down but never 
ceased, and now the competition of the newer forms of 
transportation has stimulated it tremendously. Air-con- 
ditioning and the new stream-line trains bear witness in 
passenger service, and so do the faster schedules and 
the gradual spread of store-door receipt and delivery in 
the freight service. Yet we shall soon see even more 
striking developments in the way of light-weight equip- 
ment and new types of cars and motive power. They 
will provide service that is cheaper, more flexible, more 
convenient, more comfortable, or better in other respects 
than the service that we now have. 

“Along with these changes in facilities, service, and 
methods of operation I expect to see a radical change in 
rates and charges. The freight rate structure of the 
railroads in particular is the complicated product of con- 
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ditions of former days. Many of those conditions no 
longer exist or have been greatly modified. They have 
been superseded by new conditions created or influenced 
by the new means of transportation. Already this freight 
rate structure shows signs of much disturbance and un- 
settlement. It is bound to suffer revision, and order will 
gradually be established on a new and, I hope, much 
simpler basis. The revision will have an important and, 
perhaps, profound effect on industrial conditions, but 
I am not yet clear what that effect will be. 

“While the changing conditions in transportation have 
in many ways been of great benefit to the country and 
promise still greater benefit for the future, not all of the 
results have been good. There is a problem here, to get 
rid of the results which are evil and to preserve and 
multiply those which are good. I believe that we are 
making progress with this problem, and it may be ex- 
pected that this trend in the right direction will continue. 


Little Business and Labor Suffer 


“The chief trouble has been that the new conditions 
have created great waste of one kind or another. The 
supply of transportation facilities has grown so rapidly 
that it has much exceeded the demand, and this has been 
true, not only of transportation in general, but of every 
kind of transportation. In consequence, competition has 
gone beyond normal and wholesome bounds. Each form 
of transportation has reached out for business which it 
could not handle economically, poaching in fields where 
it did not belong. In the pursuit of traffic, rates have 
often been cut below sound levels, so that many car- 
riers have been impoverished. Labor and the public 
safety have suffered from these conditions, as well as 
owners and investors. The immediate advantages to 
shippers have been enjoyed to a greater degree by big 
business than by smaller concerns. An instability and 
an uncertainty in both rates and service have developed 
which in the long run are hurtful to business conditions. 

“For the railroads, these conditions have greatly 
aggravated the effects of the depression, which would 
have been serious enough in any event. Their ability 
to secure capital funds from private sources has very 
largely been destroyed. It has been necessary to re- 
sort to Government loans, and there have been definite 
limits to these. Many companies have gone into receiver- 
ship or bankruptcy. Security holders and employees 
have both suffered greatly. The inability of the rail- 
roads to buy the goods which they needed has helped to 
prolong the depression. If they were able to buy what 
they ought to have, it would greatly promote business 
prosperity. 


Wise Regulation Benefits All 


“No way has ever been found, anywhere in the world, 
to correct such conditions except by government help. 
What we all want, of course, is a system of transpor- 
tation for the Nation which will furnish the best pos- 
sible service as cheaply as is consistent with fair treat- 
ment of labor and with earnings which will support 
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adequate credit and the ability to expand as need de- 
velops and to take quick advantage of all improve- 
ments in the art. This system of transportation. must 
be in the hands of reliable and responsible operators 
whose charges for service will be known, dependable, 
and reasonable, and free from unjust discrimination. 
These ends cannot all be attained without government 
help. Wise public regulation, well administered, will 
not restrain enterprise and initiative, but will curb the 
abuses which now and then stand in their way. It is 
of advantage, not only to the general public, but to em- 
ployees, investors, and managements. 

“In the past few years there has been a growing 
tendency to realize this fact. Regulation of highway 
motor carriers, when first proposed, was regarded by 
many as a mere device to protect railroads against un- 
wanted competition, but the Motor Carrier Act which 
became law last summer, and provides for such regu- 
lation, in the end had the support, not only of the rail- 
roads and their employees, but of the national associa- 
tions of the motor bus and motor truck operators and 
many shippers. I expect to see this tendency continue. 


Harmony Among Transport Agencies 


“No man of sense wants to stand in the way of the 
full and free development of any form of transporta- 
tion. But there is a growing desire to see the parts 
of our transportation machine put together in such a 
way that they can operate with the least unnecessary 
friction and with maximum efficiency, to encourage the 
use of each form of transportation where it can func- 
tion better than any other, and to discourage its use 
where the reverse is the case. While it is too much 
to expect that the railroads, the water lines, the buses, 
the trucks, the pipe lines, and the airplanes will all lie 
down together like lambs, we may expect to see them 
functioning in much greater harmony than now pre- 
vails. Beyond question, if an ideal transportation system 
were to be set up, it would use all of these forms of 
transportation, but each and every one of them could 
cease to be used for much service which it now under- 
takes to perform. These and other desirable ends re- 
quire some general oversight of transportation, and only 
the government can supply this need. 


Railroads Haul Too Much Dead Weight 


“In 1932, the railroads on the average hauled one 
ton of dead-weight of car for every ton of freight they 
carried, taking into account loaded car movements 
only. Reckoning in empty return movements of cars 
also, they hauled 134 tons of dead-weight for every 
ton carried. Taking into account the weight of the 
locomotives on loaded and empty movements as well as 
the weight of the cars, they hauled 2% tons of dead- 
weight for every ton carried. All cars were loaded, on 
the average, to 57 per cent of their volume capacity and 
63 per cent of their weight capacity. Box cars were 
loaded to only 50 per cent of both forms of capacity. 

“We made a study of the movement of every freight 
car which terminated its movement on December 13, 
1933, finding out just what happened in the course of 
its journey from origin to destination. The average 
haul was 376 miles and the average time taken was 144 
hours. Of this time, the car was in the hands of shipper 
and consignee for loading and unloading 68 hours; 
movements in yards consumed 53 hours; and move- 
ments on the road consumed only 23 hours. On the 
average cars were classified 7 times in the course of 
the journey. 

“Considering the length of journey, the movement 
from the time the railroad received the car loaded from 
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the consignor to the time it delivered it to the con- 
signee for unloading averaged 5 miles per hour. The 
corresponding time for trucks, so far as we could ascer- 
tain it, was 15 miles per hour. In 1932, our studies 
showed that yard operations of railroads accounted for 
about 54 per cent of their operating expense, and road 
operations for about 46 per cent. Total switch engine 
hours were about 50 per cent greater than the engine 
hours of locomotives hauling trains on the road. 

“These figures show, in the first place, the extent to 
which the railroads are burdened by the haul of dead- 
weight in the movement of their traffic, and the figures 
in this respect for passenger service would be much 
more striking than those which I have given for freight 
service. They show, in the second place, the great part 
which yard operations now play in railroad freight 
movements. This is important, not only from the stand- 
point of expense, but even more, under present condi- 
tions, from the standpoint of delay in service. One 
great advantage which motor trucks offer to their pa- 
trons, and which accounts for much of their popularity, 
is quick, flexible, and convenient service. 


Great Opportunities for Railway Improvement 


“The statistics which I have given portray, at least to 
my mind, certain definite opportunities for improve- 
ment in railroad operations which are of great importance 
under the competitive conditions which now prevail. 
Human abilities are such, to say nothing of the special 
abilities of railroad managers and those who manufac- 
ture equipment for the railroads, that the mere fact that 
such opportunities exist justifies the prediction that in 
due course ways and means will be found of taking full 
advantage of them. It is not necessary, however, to 
stop with such reasoning, for there is concrete evidence 
that inventive ability is at work and making good 
progress on these problems. 

“The need for light-weight, non-corrosive metals with 
the requisite strength for railroad use has been fully 
recognized, and much progress has been made along 
several different lines in the development of such metals, 
and also in engineering improvements of types of con- 
struction which will in themselves have the effect of 
eliminating unnecessary weight. Already light-weight 
cars are on trial in both passenger and freight service, 
not only here but in other parts of the world, and only 
a mere beginning has been made. The great need now 
is for reduction in the production costs of these new 
metals, and there is indication that through modern re- 
search and production methods that problem will even- 
tually yield to treatment. 


Truck and Container Developments on Their Way 


“The same may be said of the need for more flexible 
railroad operations which will reduce the expense and 
delays of yardings without at the same time adding ma- 
terially to the expense of road haulage. Many improve- 
ments in motive power, through use of Diesel engines 
or new means of generating and utilizing steam power. 
are in the experimental or development stage with the 
object of securing such greater flexibility. At the same 
time much study is being given to the use of motor 
trucks as a supplement to or substitute for rail opera- 
tions, and particularly as a means of giving better and 
cheaper terminal service. Associated with such use of 


trucks is the development of containers, interchange- 
able between all railroads, and between railroads, steam- 
ships and trucks, which will simplify terminal handling 
and also meet, better than existing railroad cars, the 
needs of industry in these days of “hand-to-mouth” buy- 
ing. These developments are still in the making but in 
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my judgment they are definitely and clearly on their 
way. 

“There is no known end to progress in railroading, 
or in anything else for that matter. So far as the rail- 
roads are concerned, some of these possibilities are in 
the offing, so to speak, and their realization may be an- 
ticipated in the comparatively near future. 


Credit Available for New Equipment 


“Tt is a fact that railroad credit is now in a sorry 
state. They are heavily burdened with debt, and a good 
many of them have been unable to bear up under the 
load and are now in receivership or bankruptcy. It may 
be expected that these roads will in due time be finan- 
cially reorganized in a way that will much improve their 
credit position, and in the meantime it is possible to 
provide funds through the use of receiver or trustee 
certificates for purposes which will add to the earning 
power of the properties. With the improvement of 
business and traffic conditions which seems to be under 
way, roads not in receivership or bankruptcy may find 
their credit improved. Fortunately, investments in rail- 
road rolling stock can be financed in ways which permit 
of the use of the equipment itself as special security for 
the funds supplied. If conditions do not change for the 
better sufficiently so that private credit will meet the 
needs, resort to government credit is always possible. In 
my judgment such loans are especially defensible for im- 
provements to railroad properties which will enhance 
their earning power and at the same time increase em- 
ployment and stimulate general business conditions.” 


Dunn Praises Eastman’s Public Service 


Mr. Dunn prefaced his remarks with the statement 
that, while his views had often differed from Mr. East- 
man’s, nevertheless he was of opinion that there was 
not in Washington today a harder working, more con- 
scientious, straight thinking and able public servant than 
Co-ordinator Eastman. Continuing he said: “We have 
heard a good deal here today about the policies of the 
New Deal. I predict that all the opposition that can be 
made to the New Deal will not prevent state socialism 
in this country unless there is prevented something which 
is not now a part of the New Deal program. I mean 
government ownership of railways. I never said until 
recently that there was serious danger of government 
ownership of railways. I do say so now, and most 
emphatically. 

“What should be done to prevent government owner- 
ship of railways? I can tell you in a sentence. Quit 
applying to them exactly the same kind of Old Deal 
policies as the New Deal policies that you are now op- 
posing for other industries. 


Government, as Purchaser of Railway 
Supplies, Could Dictate to Industry 


“Let me give you two reasons why adoption of gov- 
ernment ownership of railways would make virtual or 
actual state socialism unavoidable. In normal years the 
railways buy about $2,300,000,000 worth of equipment, 
materials and fuel from other industries. Under gov- 
ernment ownership the government would become their 
purchaser, which would give it power to dictate prices, 
profits, labor relations, working conditions and wages 
as regards all the manufactured articles and fuel bought 
lor the railways. In large measure the very same manu- 
facturers and coal mine operators that directly and in- 
directly produce for the railways also produce for other 
industries, 

“Do you think these manufacturers and coal mine op- 
erators could have different prices, and different labor 
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relations, working conditions and wages, when they were 
producing for the railways from those they had when 
producing for the automobile and other industries? \Vhy 
should you think that the government, as owner of the 


railways, would not thus use its power to dictate to those 
from whom it made purchases when it is doing it now? 

“As owner of the railways, the government would 
automatically become the employer of more than one 
million additional persons. The labor relations, wages 
and working conditions which, under political influence, 
it established on the railways, would furnish the pattern 
for such relations and wages and working conditions 
in other industries. 

“You may say that public sentiment il 
this. What could make you think that a public senti- 
ment which would not prevent government ownership, 
and the policies tending to make it unavoidable, would 
prevent the government from doing what I predict under 
government ownership, after, owing to it, the number of 
civilian government employees with votes doubled 
or trebled? 


Old Dealers Are Socialists as 
Far as Railways Are Concerned 


“Why oppose socialistic policies of the New Deal, and 
at the same time ignore the fact that the railways are 
drifting straight toward government ownership and will 
arrive there unless a public sentiment is created which 
will cause adoption of policies to prevent it in place of 
prevailing policies to promote it? The railways of this 
country are the largest single concentrated industry in 
the world. If they go down, they will make a splash 
which will capsize all the smaller craft of the capitalistic 
system that now think they are effectively opposing so- 
cialistic policies. 

“In my presidential address to the Associated Business 
Papers in 1920, I predicted, and gave verse and line for 
the prediction, that the policies then being applied to 
the railways, which have become much worse since 
then, would, if persisted in, furnish the example for 
similar policies for other industries. The New Deal 
has fulfilled that prediction. If you don’t agree with me 
now as to the political and economic necessity in the 
interest of all private business, of changing present trans- 
portation policies to prevent government ownership of 
railways, you will agree with me later—and probably 
when it is too late.” | 








On the Northern Pacific 








Freight-Car Truck Design and Draft- 


Gear Maintenance’ 


Suggested change in Interchange Rules to expedite retirement of 
arch-bar trucks —Draft-gear maintenance rules should 
be followed to minimize free slack 


By W. J. Patterson 


Director, Bureau of Safety, Interstate Commerce Commission 


HE extensive changes which have been witnessed in 
| freight car construction have been accompanied by 

equally important and extensive developments in the 
design and construction of the trucks. Many of the 
earlier designs have long since become obsolete and have 
been eliminated from service. Unfortunately, however, 
some other trucks which have also become obsolete have 
not thus far been eliminated from service. I refer spe- 
cifically to freight-car trucks of the arch-bar type which 
were introduced into service approximately 70 years 
ago; éxperience has demonstrated that trucks of this 
design cannot now be ruled upon to withstand stresses 
which have resulted from increased axle loads and train 
speeds of present-day service. There are approximately 
735,000 cars so equipped which are still in service. 

The failures, weaknesses and hazards of arch-bar 
trucks are referred to in the proceedings of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association over a long period of years 
prior to the date of any action by that organization ac- 
tually to curtail their use. As early as 1921 the question 
of eliminating arch-bar trucks was considered by the 
Committee on Car Construction and advocated by some 
members of the committee and also in discussions by 
other members of the association. No definite action 
was taken at that time, however, as the Committee on 
Car Construction was engaged in designing a standard 
cast-steel side frame, with due consideration for previous 
developments which had been made by the manufacturers, 
the Master Car Builders’ Association, and the designs 
which had been put into use by the United States Rail- 
road Administration. It is to be noted that cast-steel 
truck side frames were used on approximately 100,000 
freight cars built under the U. S. R. A. and also that 
cast-steel side frames were specified for all necessary 
renewals on existing equipment. The activities of the 
American Railway Association culminated in 1923 in 
the adoption of the cast-steel side frame as recom- 
mended practice. The design was revised in 1925, and 
in 1927 a rule was passed making it mandatory that 
cast-steel truck side frames, conforming to A. R. A. 
specifications, be applied to all interchange freight cars 
built on or after July 1, 1928. 


Attempted Improvements Were Failures 


At various times attempts have been made to improve 
and strengthen arch-bar truck designs, but with the in- 
creased load capacities and increased train speeds this 
type of truck continued to fail and.proved to be such 


* Abstract of an address before the Railway Club of Pittsburgh, 
November 21, 1935. The first part of the address dealing with the 
AB brake is omitted. 
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a hazard in operation that additional mandatory rules 
were promulgted by the American Railway Association 
to eliminate it from interchange service. In 1928 a rule 
was adopted by the A. R. A., effective January 1, 1929, 
to the effect that new trucks must be equipped with 
cast-steel side frames when applied to new or rebuilt 
cars on or after October 1, 1929. In 1929 a further 
rule was adopted, effective January 1, 1930, requiring 
that new trucks applied to any car on or after March 1, 
1930, and second-hand trucks applied to new or rebuilt 
car bodies on or after January 1, 1930, must be equipped 
with cast-steel side frames; and a rule effective January 
1, 1931, provided that trucks with arch bars would be 
prohibited in interchange effective January 1, 1936; this 
effective date, however, has since been extended to Jan- 
uary 1, 1938. 


Accidents Expensive 


The number of accidents investigated by the Bureau 
of Safety in which the failure of arch-bar trucks has 
been involved has increased considerably during the past 
year. During the five-year period ended June 30, 1935, 
investigations were made of 14 accidents involving arch- 
bar trucks—these 14 accidents resulting in the death of 
23 persons, the injury of 24 persons, and a cost of dam- 
age to track and equipment and clearing wreckage 
amounting to approximately $275,000. Seven of these 
14 accidents occurred during the year ended June 30, 
1935, and in the reports covering several of these acci- 
dents attention has been called to the necessity for elimi- 
nating arch-bar trucks from service. 


Tenders and Tank Cars Also Involved 


The use of arch-bar trucks is not confined to freight 
equipment; in fact, figures obtained in connection with 
the investigation of several recent accidents show that 
on some roads a large percentage of locomotive tenders 
are equipped with such trucks. Attention is further 
directed to the fact that tank cars have been involved 
in many accidents caused by the failure of arch-bar 
trucks and it frequently happens that fire breaks out 
in the wreckage, adding to the destructive results of the 
accident, because such tank cars are loaded with gaso- 
line or other dangerous or inflammable liquids. 

The figures previously given, indicating for only 14 
accidents an expense of approximately $275,000, not 
including damage to lading, represent only a small per- 
centage of the total expense to the railroads of the 
country as a whole asa result of the use of arch-bar 
trucks. Several roads do not keep records which enable 
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them to determine what expense they are incurring for 
repairs to arch-bar trucks, but in some cases where 
such records are kept the expense so incurred is. very 
large. On the Missouri Pacific, for example, where 
several accidents due to arch-bar truck failures have 
been investigated it was found that in one year the 
cost of repairs and the cost of accidents involving 
these trucks amounted to $183,817, this amount being 
divided about equally between cost of repairs and ex- 
pense of accidents. Undoubtedly it is a conservative 
statement that arch-bar trucks are costing the railroads 
of the country millions every year for accidents and 
repairs. Some roads are taking the only effective step 
which can be taken to combat this situation; they are 
eliminating, and in some cases already have eliminated, 
such trucks from service. On the other hand, however, 
little if any progress is being made by many railroads 
and private-car lines, and in view of the accumulated 
record of failures surrounding the use of these trucks 
it is apparent that more concerted efforts and more 
effective measures must be taken to avoid the continual 
hazards incident to their use. 


Recommendations 


As a result of the investigation of several accidents 
due to this cause the Bureau of Safety has made the 
following recommendations: (1) That arch-bar trucks 
be removed from service at the earliest practicable date. 
(2) That until arch-bar trucks can be eliminated from 
service, a reduction sufficient to guarantee safety of 
operation should be made in the permissible load limit 
on cars equipped with such trucks. (3) That inflam- 
mables, explosives or other dangerous articles should 
not be transported in cars which are equipped with 
arch-bar trucks. (4) That provision be made in inter- 
change rules whereby a receiving line may refuse to 
accept from a connecting line any car equipped with 
arch-bar trucks. 

The adoption of these recommendations would sur- 
round the continued operation of cars having arch-bar 
trucks with a measure of increased safety; and if the 
continued operation of this equipment were permitted 
only under the recommended restrictions of reduced 
load limits and of certain limitations as to the lading of 
such cars, any carrier having removed arch-bar trucks 
from its own cars would be in a position consistently to 
refuse to receive from connecting lines any cars still 
equipped with this obsolete and inherently dangerous 
type of car truck. Thus these recommended penalties 
to accompany continued operation would exercise a 
potent influence in hastening the day when equipment 
of this character would be entirely eliminated from 
service. 


Draft-Gear Maintenance 


In introducing the subject of draft gears Mr. Pat- 
terson stated that by 1908, twelve years after their first 
appearance in service, friction draft gears had been 
generally accepted as superior to spring-type gears. 
Tests by the A.R.A. started in 1927 resulted in the 
adoption of specifications in 1931 and gears approved 
were given certificates of approval. Nine designs have 
thus far been approved and, he said, approximately 
84,000 cars have been equipped with such gears; about 
2,000,000 cars in interchange service are not equipped 
with modern gears, of which number it is estimated 
that 750,000 are still equipped with spring-type gears.— 
Eprtor. 

Recognition of the growing need for improvement in 
draft gear conditions is evidenced by the adoption of 
Recommended Practice rules covering “Inspection and 
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Maintenance of Draft Gears and Attachments by Car 
Owners,” which became effective March 1, 1935, which 
provides as follows: 


1. When cars are on repair tracks for periodic air brake at- 
tention, examine and renew defective parts of draft gears, 
couplers and their attachments and supports. This will not re- 
quire removal of draft gear for this examination, except where 
found defective or where total slack from coupler horn to 
striking casting exceeds 1% in.; slack to be the difference in 
distance between coupler striking horn and striking casting when 
coupler is pulled out with a bar and sledged back solid. 

2. When cars are undergoing general repairs, draft gears will 
be dropped for examination, and couplers, their attachments and 
supports will be inspected and necessary repairs and replace- 
ments made. 

3. In renewing defective draft gears, certified gears should be 
applied if spacing permits, or serviceable second-hand gears of 
other types not considered inefficient or obsolete as per list 
shown in A.A.R. Interchange Rule 101 may be applied. Certi- 
fied gears must be renewed with certified gears. 


In order to stress further the need for action, an 
Association of American Railroads’ circular dated Jan- 
uary 7, 1935, was sent to all carriers, quoting the above 
recommended practice rules, with the following para- 
graph added: 

“Car owners are requested to see that these rules are 
strictly enforced on their own cars, in order to improve 
the conditions of the couplers and draft gears by the 
elimination of the slack in the gears as far as possible.” 

In the 1935 report of the A.A.R. Committee on Coup- 
lers and Draft Gears, in the discussion of the reduction 
of unresisted slack in train service, it is stated: “The 
14-in. limit was established because of the high per- 
centage of cars that will require attention even under 
this limit.” 

Further in the report it is stated that: “Appreciable 
and effective reduction in umresisted slack will be 
realized through the application of certified draft gears 
and the reduction of unresisted slack through compliance 
with the draft gear maintenance program that was es- 
tablished the first of this year.” 

Inspections which I have had carried out on this 
subject disclose that on some roads prompt action was 
taken in response to adoption of the recommended prac- 
tice rules on draft gears and that the prescribed practice 
is being followed. On some important roads, however, 
no general instructions corresponding to the A.A.R. rec- 
ommended practice rules have as yet been issued, and 
foremen in direct supervision of car repairs at many 
points are not advised of such action; the old method of 
using their own judgment as to when and why couplers 
shall be dropped to repair draft gears or to eliminate 
free slack is still being followed. 


How Protect Roads from Inaction of Car Owners 


The Bureau of Safety recently investigated a disas- 
trous derailment in which a severe run-in of slack in 
the train, without any application of brakes, was con- 
sidered by train employees, as well as operating and 
mechanical officials an important factor in the cause. It 
was found that 72 per cent of cars in the train were 
foreign and private-line cars. It was also found that 


the railroad on which the accident occurred had promptly 
issued general instructions in response to A.A.R. recom- 
mended practices on draft gears and that they were be- 
ing reasonably well followed out. 

This leads to the question as to what should be done 
to protect the railroad which complies with the rules 
against the inaction or neglect of the car owners who 
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do not make a proper effort to conform to the higher 
standards. 

The recommended practice as formulated by the 
A.A.R. has linked the draft-gear question with periodical 
air brake attention, so that in the natural course of 
events all freight cars (excepting those with AB type 
brakes) will have been on repair tracks within about 15 
months from March 1, 1935, and if the rule on draft 
gear maintenance as set up by the A.A.R. is properly 
observed during this time, slack in excess of 1% in. 
will be eliminated and a great improvement thereby 
effected. 

The Association of American Railroads has officially 
recognized the need of corrective action, has set up a 
reasonable, uniform method for relieving the situation 
and has made special request on all car owners to comply 
strictly with the prescribed rules. The thing that now 
remains to be done is to observe and enforce the rule. 


Suggested Strengthening of Interchange Rules 


The penalty for failure of any car owner to respond 
to the urgent need for improvement in the draft gear 
situation should properly revert back directly to such 
owner and it is therefore my belief that a provision 
should be written into the interchange rules at the earliest 
possible date to the effect that couplers with free slack, 
(longitudinal travel unresisted by draft gear compres- 
sion) exceeding 1% in. will be prohibited on all cars, 
effective July 1, 1936, from owners. Thus 16 months 
after the date the draft gear maintenance rule became 
effective the car owner who has not concerned himself 
about complying with the rule will be faced with an 
appropriate penalty for his inaction. 

Excessive free slack in draft gears is a hazard to train 
operation and appropriate means for a strict enforcement 
of the existing rules to improve this condition are 
strongly urged. 

Improvement in railroad operation is accompanied by, 
and in a large measure results from the development of 
railroad equipment, and in the very nature of the case 
such equipment is in a state of constant evolution. A 
modification in any portion of freight-car equipment 
when applied to all cars in the country is a vast under- 
taking and, naturally, should be made only after the 
necessity for the change has been fully determined, or 
the advantages to be derived therefrom have been dem- 
onstrated to be worth while. However, once the de- 
cision has been made measures to effect the necessary 
changes should be vigorously pressed, in order that the 
railroads and the public may within a reasonable period 
obtain the advantages which will result from these im- 
provements. 


Journal Bearing Protector 


ANY hot boxes are caused by damaged journal 
M bearings, and in an effort to overcome this dif- 

ficulty and prevent damage to journal bearings 
at any time during transit from the repair shop or store 
room to the point of application, the Lewis Bolt & Nut 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn., has developed the Macer jour- 
nal-bearing protector, illustrated. 

This protector is substantially made of heavy-gage 
sheet steel, being held in place on the brass by integral 
spring clips. It is so designed that it does not contact 
the bearing surface of the brass and a turned up flange 
on either end protects the ends of the brass. It can 
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be applied in either direction, with no special care in 
fitting it to the bearing—a slight finger pressure on the 
spring clip is all that is necessary to assure easy appli- 
cation or removal. 

Complete protection to the brass all the way from 
the foundry to actual placement in the journal box is 





Conditions Which the Macer Protector Is Desig Prevent 

said to be possible by the use of the Macer journal- 
bearing protector. When this device is applied, a 
bearing can be loaded, unloaded, piled, dropped, thrown 
on and off cars, and otherwise generally subjected to 
careless handling without danger of marring the soft 
babbitt surface. The protectors can be used many times, 





Macer Journal-Bearing Protector Being Applied to a Car Brass 
& /\pp 


over a period of years, their service ending only by 
serious smashing or bending which will not occur with 
reasonable care. They are made in five standard sizes 
for the following journals: 4% in. by 8 in., 5 in. by 9 in., 
51% in. by 10 in., 6 in. by 11 in., and 6% in. by 12 in. 
The initials of the railroad are stamped in the metal 
for identification. 
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Human Factor 


in Transportation 
(Continued from page 754) 


be educated as to their duties and specifically how to dis- 
charge them, in order to exert the greatest influence in 
their communities and have a real part in the solution 
of the larger problems, such as above enumerated. 


Personnel Policies 


C. W. Garrett, assistant chief of personnel, Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, was chairman, and Paul A. Danielson, 
secretary of the Railroad Y.M.C.A. of New York, was 
the leader of the group on Personnel Policies. Its rec- 
ommendations as to good practice in filling important 
positions, restoration of salaries and wages, attendance 
at conferences and summer schools, and sound person- 
nel policies, were approved of by the conference. 


Religious Work Proposals 


Roy V. Wright, managing editor, Railway Age, was 
chairman, and T. A. Dimock, secretary of the Railroad 
Y.M.C.A. at St. Thomas, Ont., was the leader of the 
group on Religious Work Proposals. Mr. Dimock, who 
was chairman of the religious work committee appointed 
by the previous triennial conference, made a compre- 
hensive report, and this was used as the basis for the 
group discussion. The recommendations made by the 
group and supported by the conference, were quite spe- 
cific, and included a number of recommendations, of 
which the following are typical: 


The report of the religious work committee was endorsed and 
it was recommended that it be submitted to regular or special 
meeting of boards of management for study and setting up for 
the year of certain definite specific Christian work. 

It is specifically urged that each association make an ap- 
praisal of the actual Christian character building values in all 
work it is now doing, and a similar appraisal at the end of a 
year to determine what progress has been made. 

It is essential that all leaders, lay and secretarial, be men of 
strong Christian character, who are deeply concerned with the 
spiritual productiveness of the association. 


The intent of the remaining recommendations was to 
integrate the entire work and program of the associations 
with a strong religious influence. 

The sessions of the Conference were opened with 
worship services led by Dr. Vere Richards of New York, 
with solos by Mrs. (Virginia) Richards. Group sing- 
ing during the meeting was led by G. C. Hartel, system 
chairman of athletics, Pennsylvania Railroad. The Bal- 
tmore & Ohio Glee Club sang at the Wednesday eve- 
ning session and the Pennsylvania Keystone Quartette 
‘urnished music for the banquet on Thursday evening. 
The C. & O. new moving pictures were also shown after 
the close of the banquet program. . 

_At the closing session on Friday Dr. S. C. Mitchell 
of Richmond, spoke on “A Philosophy of Life for the 
Present Day.” Bishop James E. Freeman of Wash- 
ington, D. C., also made a brief address. 

Toronto, Canada, made a strong plea for the next 
triennial conference. 


T HE CALIFORNIA Pacrric INTERNATIONAL Exposition at San 
Diego, which was visited by 4,784,811 persons between May 29 
and November 11, will reopen again next year for the period 
trom January 15 to September 9. 
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Communications ..- 


No Automobile at Destination 


To THE EpiTor: 


The editorial “Are the Railroads Doomed by Evolution?” 


which appeared in the Railway Age of October 5, brings one 
thought to mind. Since October, due to the large number of 
Sunday automobile drivers on the road, I have been using the 


railroads instead of my own car whenever possible. In travel- 
ing by railroad, however, there is one fundamental difficulty— 
lack of an automobile at destination. 

An arrangement between the railroads and the drive self 


car companies whereby train passengers could secure automobiles 


at more towns seems advisable. A rate lower than the 6 or 8 
cents now charged for rental automobiles might be a further 


It is the inconvenience of not having 
drive 


inducement to use trains. 
an automobile at destination which causes many people to 
their own automobiles across the country. 
A. FLETCHER Marsh, 
Vice-President, Marsh & Truman Lumber Co. 


Traffic Taken by 


Barges Is Important 


To THE Epitor: 

In the Railway Age of September 28, there appears th 
part of an article entitled “Factors Which Underlie 
Traffic Revival,” by John Leeds Kerr, which reads in part: 


second 
Railway 


The railroads object to federal river transport operations because 


have always been a political measure designed expressly for the 
of obtaining votes in the Mississippi Valley states. The amount 

diverted is not important, but the railroads have, with justice, 
the waterways consistently because of increased taxation and 
the entire matter tended to depress the rate structure and threate 
operation. With a return in business to the 1928 level all carriers subject 
to waterway competition would perhaps still recover most of the traffic 
lost since the beginning of the depression. On the whole the importance 
of inland waterway competition has probably been exaggerated from the 
revenue standpoint, but the political aspects are unfavorable and will 
continue to be a depressing influence not only on the railroads but on 
all industries which resent government participation in private business. 


they 
purpose 
F tonnage 
fought 
because 


private 


The author does not state what the facts are that in his judg- 
ment justify the conclusion he has reached. He gives no figures 
from which the reader can determine for himself whether his 
conclusions are justified by the facts. 

The evidence thus far introduced in the Barge Line case, 
Docket No. 26712, conclusively proves that insofar as the rail- 
roads that operate in Mississippi Valley territory are concerned, 
the amount of tonnage diverted from these railroads is ex- 
tremely important and that it is reaching the point where this 
loss of tonnage is becoming one of the vital factors affecting the 
financial situation of the railroads in this territory. What Mr. 
Kerr overlooks, among other things, is not only the amount of 
tonnage that has been heretofore diverted from the railroads to 
the barge and boat lines on the inland waterways, and that is 
today being diverted, but the unceasing efforts that these barge 
lines are making to divert a greatly increased volume of tonnage 
from the railroads. 

The barge lines, in short, have their foot in the door and they 
are trying to push the door wide open. They must have more 
of the traffic now moving by the rails than they have hereto- 
fore been able to obtain. 

A few of the more significant figures appearing in the ex- 
hibits offered in evidence in the Barge Line case will be suffi- 
cient to show the importance of the tonnage that has been and 
is being transported by these barge lines on the rivers, tonnage 
that but a few years ago moved by the all-rail routes. 

The Federal Barge Line and the American Barge Line han- 
died, in 1928, a total in all commodities of 2,045,222 tons. The 
Mississippi Valley Barge Line began operation in 1930. These 
three barge lines handled, in 1930, 1,738,983 tons of freight; in 
1933, 2,092,184 tons of freight; and in 1934, 2,096,002 tons of 
freight. These figures are very significant. They show that 
during a period when the revenue tons originated in the south- 
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ern region declined by 52 per cent and the revenue ton-miles 
handled by 54 per cent (the years 1928 to 1933, inclusive), the 
traffic of these three regulated barge lines, that is to say, the 
three barge lines that have been given certificates of public 
convenience and necessity by the commission and that make re- 
ports to the commission, remained stationary. Indeed, the tons 
of freight handled by these barge lines in 1934 amounted to 
about 300,000 tons more than in 1930. Everyone knows what 
happened to the railroads between 1930 and 1934. 

In other words, the depression has had no effect whatever 
upon the traffic of the barge lines. Indeed, the depression has 
turned out to be an incentive for the greater use of barge lines 
by shippers. Stating it somewhat differently, the differentials 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission fixed many years ago 
and which the railroads accepted until recently have not only 
protected the barge lines in their traffic but have actually in- 
creased that traffic, and all at a time when the traffic of the 
rail lines in southern territory has decreased by more than 50 
per cent. 

Sut these figures respecting the tons handled by the American 
3arge Line, the Mississippi Valley Barge Line and the Federal 
Barge Line tell only a part of the story. There are a great 
many unregulated barge lines on the rivers, that is to say, barge 
lines that are subject to the jurisdiction of no regulating body. 
The railroads are without any definite information as to what 
the tonnage is that is carried by these barge lines, but they 
know it is very substantial. Take, for example, that portion 
of the Mississippi river between Memphis, Tenn., and Vicks- 
burg, Miss. The reports of the Army Engineers show that there 
were carried on the Mississippi river in 1928 between Memphis 
and Vicksburg 4,803,840 tons in all commodities; in 1929, 2,835,- 
060 tons; in 1932, 4,774,602 tons; and in 1933, 3,968,827 tons. 

The reports of the Army Engineers show that the tonnage 
handled on the Warrior River system in 1928 amounted to 1,- 
758,358 tons; in 1929 to 1,938,773 tons; in 1932 to 958,337 tons; 
and in 1933 to 1,122,823 tons. It is true that a considerable part 
of this tonnage (300,000 tons in 1933) represents rafted or 
barged logs. But there is a very substantial part of the tonnage 
that represents traffic that has been diverted from the railroads 
in the last two decades. For example, there were handled on 
the Warrior River system in 1928, 176,618 tons of iron and steel 
products and in 1933, 183,987 tons. 

There were carried on the Ohio river between Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Cairo, Ill., in 1928, 20,938,267 tons of freight, and in 1933, 
16,751,034 tons. It may be urged that a very substantial part of 
this tonnage consisted of coal which for many years has moved 
by barge on the Ohio river (the coal tonnage in 1933 amounted 
to over 9,000,000 tons). 

The exhibits give emphasis to the enormous tonnage in other 
commodities that the railroads can and do handle, but which 
they have lost to barges operating on the Ohio river. It is 
probably true that in most cases these barges are owned and 
operated by the shippers of these commodities. For example, 
in 1928 there were handled on the Ohio river 1,346,548 tons of 
steel and in 1933, 870,606 tons. There were handled on the 
Ohio river in 1928, 322,600 tons of petroleum and products and 
in 1933, 1,030,063 tons. Take the Illinois river. There were 
handled on this river between Utica and its mouth in 1928 only 
72,706 tons. In 1933, the tonnage had jumped to 274,467 tons 
and it is increasing from year to year. 

We are confronted not only with the ever-increasing use by 
shippers of the common carrier barge lines, such as the Federal, 
the Mississippi Valley and the American, but of the contract 
barge lines such as the Union Barge Line Company, and with the 
tendency of shippers of iron, steel, petroleum and its products, 
and sugar to engage in barge transportation themselves and 
move their commodities up and down the rivers in their own 
boats. 

The problem, therefore, has several aspects. First, the ques- 
tion as to what changes, if any, in the rates can be made to in- 
duce the shippers of iron, steel and petroleum, among other com- 
modities, to cease using their own barges for the transportation 
of their products, and to use the rails. Second, what can be 
done towards obtaining a fair relationship between the all-rail 
rates and the joint rates with the regulated barge lines? This 
is the question that is now before the commission in Barge Line 
case, Docket No. 26712. Third, what can be done to obtain a 
fair relationship between the all-rail rates and the port-to-port 
rates of both the regulated and the unregulated barge lines? 
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The port-to-port rates of these barge lines are subject to no 
regulation whatever and no constructive steps can be taken 
towards obtaining a fair relationship between the all-rail rates 
and these port-to-port rates until the barge lines are subjected 
to regulation. In the meantime, the railroads can change the 
differences between their all-rail rates and the port-to-port rates 
only by reducing their all-rail rates. There is also the question 
whether, in fairness to the taxpayers, Congress should not im- 
pose a toll upon these barges and boats for the use of the in- 
land waterways, a toll that will bear some relation to the cost 
to the taxpayers of constructing, improving and maintaining 
these waterways. 

The increasing use of the inland waterways is having a dis- 
astrous effect not only upon the railroads in Mississippi Valley 
territory, but upon the railroads in the East. The Erie canal 
handled during the years 1916 to 1920 an average of about 798,- 
000 tons of freight per annum. The average tonnage handled 
during the years 1921 to 1925 was about 1,548,000 tons per an- 
num. The average tonnage handled during the years 1926 to 
1930 was about 2,097,042 tons per annum. The Erie canal each 
year from 1930 to 1933 handled more than 3,000,000 tons of 
freight; it handled 3,044,000 tons in 1930 and 3,500,000 tons in 
1933. Thus, during a period of great depression in business, 
when the traffic of the eastern railroads decreased very sub- 
stantially, the traffic on the Erie canal actually increased. In 
1925, there were handled on the Erie canal about 266,000 tons 
of petroleum. In 1933, 1,239,000 tons were handled on the canal. 
There would seem to be no question but that the ever-increas- 
ing use of the Erie canal has been one of the factors that en- 
tered into the financial situation of the New York Central. 

We should bear in mind not only that the barge lines now 
operating on the inland waterways are seeking to extend their 
routes and increase their traffic, but that additional stretches of 
these waterways are being opened up for navigation from time 
to time. For example, the Intra-Coastal canal between New 
Orleans, La., Houston, Tex., and Gulfport is now in operation 
and goods can be shipped by barge from Chicago to these 
Texas points. The whole problem is one not only of tremen- 
dous importance to the railroads but one that presents the 
greatest perplexities and difficulties, all made more so by reason 
of the fact that what may be said to be the key rates of these 
barge lines, that is, the port-to-port rates, are not subject to 
any regulation. 

As heretofore pointed out, we do not know what the facts 
are that Mr. John Leeds Kerr had before him when he reached 
the conclusion that the amount of tonnage is not important, 
that is, the tonnage diverted from the railroads to the barges 
operating on the inland waterways. I do not see how anyone 
who makes even a casual survey of the figures can escape the 
conclusion that the tonnage is important and indeed even vital. 
There must be something radically and fundamentally wrong in 
the situation when we bear in mind that during the long period 
of economic depression traffic on the barge lines has been main- 
tained if not increased, while during the same period the traffic 
on the rail lines decreased by more than 50 per cent. 
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B. of L.F. & E. Votes Strike 
to Force More Menon — 


Objects to one-man Diesels despite 
fact that they have put many 
men back to work 


The Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen notified the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy on December 3 that 
a majority of 1500 members on that rail- 
road are in favor of a strike to force 
employment of firemen in addition to en- 
ginemen on four streamline “Zephyr” 
Diesel-electric trains and three Diesel- 
electric switching locomotives. At the 
same time the Brotherhood asked for an- 
other conference with the management be- 
fore setting the aate for a walkout. In 
the controversy the management has taken 
the position that the agreement with em- 
ployees does not require service of a fire- 
man on Diesel-electric equipment and that 
the rule to require the assignment of a 
fireman would be a change in the agree- 
ment. Such a change requires 30 days’ no- 
tice and procedure under the Railway La- 
bor Act. 

The Brotherhood has not given such 
notice but has requested that the railroad 
waive its right under the Act and assign 
a fireman as a matter of safety but not as 
a scheduled requirement. When the rail- 
road declined the request, the Brotherhood 
carried the matter to the National Media- 
tion Board. The railroad notified the 
Board that until the Brotherhood filed the 
30-day notice for a change in the existing 
agreement the railroad would not consider 
the matter a dispute under the Act and 
referrable to the Board. The Brotherhood 
then called for a strike vote. P 

In answer to the Brotherhood the rail- 
road contends that neither safety of em- 
ployees nor that of the traveling public is 
jeopardized in any manner and in support 
shows that 1,500,000 miles have been oper- 
ated by the Zephyr trains and approxi- 
mately 30,000 hours have been worked by 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives with- 
out a single injury to any employee or 
passenger. In addition one of the protec- 
tive features on the Zephyrs is “dead 
man’s control,” which automatically brings 
the train to a stop should the motorman 
become incapacitated. 

The operation of the four Zephyrs has 
resulted in the creation of 42 jobs for 10 
enginemen, 8 conductors, 8 trainmen and 
16 dining car employees. Seven firemen’s 
Positions made vacant by _ substituting 


streamlined Diesel-electric equipment for 
steam trains were more than offset by 10 
firemen being promoted to enginemen. As 





a result three laid-off firemen were put 
back to work. If a fireman were added to 
each train the cost of operating four trains 
would increase $88 a day based on a trip 
from Chicago to Minneapolis, Minn., 441 
miles, wherein fireman would be paid 5.03 
cents a mile or $2.77 an hour, or $22.18 
cents for trip. In contrast the hourly rate 
for a first class electrician and mechanic 
is 88 cents an hour or $7.04 a trip or 
$28.16 for four trains. 


B. & M. 5-Cent Round-Trip Christmas 
Rate fer Children 


Children in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts communities 
served by the Boston & Maine may, dur- 
ing the week beginning December 15, 
travel to metropolitan centers for a visit 
to “Santa Claus” at a rate of five cents for 
the round trip, provided they are accom- 
panied by an adult paying the regular 
fare. This special rate, which the an- 
nouncement calls “an innovation in rail- 
roading,” will be effective between all sta- 
tions on the B. & M. and each adult may 
bring up to four youngsters at five cents 
each for the round trip. Also, the tickets 
will be good on all trains except the 
streamlined “Flying Yankee.” 


Canada’s Canals an Argument for 
Low Rail Rates 


Premier Dysart of New Brunswick last 
week at Moncton reaffirmed his stand that 
the Intercolonial Railway should be re- 
stored to a basis that would carry out the 
design of the pact of Confederation in 
Canada and declared the present rates, 
which is administered as part of the Cana- 
dian National, were established to suit “the 
pleasure and convenience of central Can- 
ada interests.” Mr. Dysart based his de- 
mand for low rates in the Maritimes on 
the fact that the Central provinces have 
toll-free canals built by the Dominion. 

The Premier took issue with opinions 
expressed by D. R. Turnbull, Halifax, 
chairman of the Maritime Transportation 
Commission, who was quoted as contesting 
before the Maritime Board of Trade meet- 
ing at Halifax the New Brunswick Gov- 
ernment’s claim that Maritime lines of the 
Canadian National should be managed 
from Moncton as was the case before 
1912. 

Mr. Turnbull was also quoted as de- 
claring that industry was becoming cen- 
tralized in Quebec and Ontario while Mar- 
itime producers were held back by freight 
charges too high for equitable competi- 
tion. 

“Tt is utterly impossible for me to make 
these two statements coincide,” Premier 
Dysart said. 
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Equality of Treatment 
Urged for Railroads 


Pelley addresses letter 
Whose Interest in R 
Is More Than C 


Those 


Increased efficiency in recent years has 


put the railroads in position to improve 
their financial standing with any substan- 
tial increase in the volume of business, 
J. J. Pelley, president of the Association 
of American Railroads, said in a general 
letter addressed “To Those Whose Inter- 
est in Railroads Is More Than Casual.” 


Financial results in July, August, and Sep-* 
tember of this year, Mr. Pelley said, show 
the great effect of even a modest increase 
in traffic on the net income of 
operating at the present level of efficiency. 
“With total operating revenues of $275,- 
349,116 in July,” Mr. Pelley said, “the rail- 
roads had a net deficit, after all charges, 
of $15,999,836. In August, operating rev- 
enues increased to $294,017,777 and the 
net deficit was reduced to $2,267,477. In 
September, operating revenues increased 
again to $306,960,214, and the deficits of 
the two previous months were converted 
into a net income, after charges, of $13,- 
542,934. Contrasting July with Septem- 
ber, an increase of less than $32,000,000 
in gross revenues, or about 11 per cent, 
changed a deficit of $16,000,000 to a profit 
of $13,500,000.” October results just com- 
piled show a still greater improvement, 
Mr. Pelley added. With operating rev- 
enues of $341,017,864, an increase of 16.4 
per cent above the revenues for October, 
1934, the net income after fixed charges 
for the month went up from $6,427,901 in 
1934 to an estimated $31,608,777 in 1935, 
an increase of nearly 400 per cent. 
Discussing the increased efficiency and 
economy of railroad operation, Mr. Pelley 
said that in the 1921 depression the aver- 
age cost of hauling a ton of freight 1,000 
miles was $10.78. By 1933 the cost had 
declined to $6.48 in spite of the fact that 
the volume of business hauled in 1933 was 
one-sixifi less than in 1921. With the in- 
crease in wages and prices of materials 
and supplies in 1934 and 1935, Mr. Pelley 
said the cost was increased somewhat but 
is still well below the cost of moving busi- 
ness in the years before the depression. 
“In 1921,” he continued, “the average 
freight revenue per ton mile was 1.275 
cents. Today the average revenue is less 
than one cent for hauling a ton of freight 
a mile—beyond comparison the cheapest 
inland transportation for the average of 


(Continued on page 773) 
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October Railway Earnings 


Show Great Improvement 


Return for 10 months 1.79 per cent 
as compared with 1.76 per 
cent in 1934 


Class I railroads for the first ten months 
of 1935 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $397,458,232, which was at the 
annual rate of return of 1.79 per cent on 
their property investment, according to re- 
ports compiled by the Bureau of Railway 
Economics of the Association of American 
Railroads. In the first ten months of 1934, 
their net railway operating income was 
$393,922,000 or 1.76 per cent. Operating 
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at the rate of 1.59 per cent. For the same 
period in 1934, their net amounted to $43,- 
656,941, at the rate of 1.61 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the Southern district 
for ten months amounted to $354,795,940, 
an increase of 4.1 per cent compared with 
the same period in 1934, while operating 
expenses totaled $279,695,052, an increase 
of 6.1 per cent. Railroads in the Southern 
district for October had a net of $7,143,- 
206, compared with $4,108,862 in October, 
1934. 

Class I railroads in the Western district 
for ten months had a net of $105,960,494, 
at the rate of 1.16 per cent. For the same 
ten months in 1934 they had a net of $118,- 
420,774, at the rate of 1.29 per cent. Op- 
erating revenues in the Western district 
for ten months amounted to $1,051,939,865, 





revenues for the ten months totaled $2,- 





CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
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852,939,288, compared with $2,757,083,289 
for the same period in 1934, an increase 
of 3.5 per cent. Operating expenses 
amounted to $2,149,186,962, compared with 
$2,047,048,874 for the same period in 1934, 
an increase of 5 per cent. Class I rail- 
roads in the ten months paid $204,300,132 
in taxes compared with $208,605,961 in the 
same period in 1934 or a decrease of 2.1 
per cent. For the month of October, the 
tax bill amounted to $21,685,190, an in- 
crease of $1,134,512 or 5.5 per cent above 
the same month in 1934. 

Twenty-seven Class I railroads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first ten 
months of 1935, of which 9 were in the 
Eastern district, 5 in the Southern and 13 
in the Western. 

Class I railroads for October had a net 
railway operating income of $75,425,092, 
at the rate of 2.28 per cent. In October, 
1934, their net was $49,336,307, or 1.48 
per cent. Operating revenues for October 
amounted to $341,017,864, compared with 
$292,.910,284 in October, 1934, an increase 
of 16.4 per cent. Operating expenses in 
October totaled $232,515,601 compared with 
$211,963,281 in the same month in 1934, or 
an increase of 9.7 per cent. 

Class I railroads in the Eastern district 
for ten months had a net of $248,704,718, 
at the rate of 2.38 per cent. For the same 
period in 1934, their net was $231,844,375, 
or 2.22 per cent. Operating revenues in 
the Eastern district for ten months totaled 
$1,446,203,483, an increase of 3.3 per cent, 
compared with 1934, while operating ex- 
penses totaled $1,044,659,970, an increase of 
3.4 per cent. Railroads in the Eastern dis- 
trict for October had a net of $37,340,014, 
compared with $25,502,623 in October, 1934. 

Class I railroads in the Southern district 
for ten months had a net of $42,793,020, 


an increase of 3.6 per cent above the same 
period in 1934, while operating expenses 
totaled $824,831,940, an increase of 6.7 per 
cent. For October railroads in the Western 
district reported a net of $30,941,872, com- 
pared with $19,724,822 for the same roads 
in October, 1934. 


Less Abandonment Authorized in 1935 


Railroad abandonments authorized by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the twelve months’ period ended October 
31 totaled 1,692 miles, or less than in any 
corresponding period since 1932, according 
to a statement issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. In 1934 abandon- 
ment of 2,514 miles was authorized, in 
1933 the total was 2,404 miles, and in 1932 
it was 1,418. 

New construction authorized by the com- 
mission for the same period totaled 88.67 
miles, as compared with 70.54 miles in 
1934, 32.30 miles in 1933, 38.03 miles in 
1932, and 244.05. miles in 1931. 


Intrastate Rates in Louisiana Not 
Found Discriminatory 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has discontinued its proceeding of investi- 
gation as to the failure of the Louisiana 
Public Service Commission to authorize 
emergency increases in certain intrastate 
rates corresponding to the temporary 
emergency charges authorized by the fed- 
eral commission for interstate traffic, find- 
ing that no showing has been made of un- 
due or unreasonable advantage, preference 
or prejudice. The report says that the 
railroad respondents treated the case pure- 
ly as a revenue case and attempted to 
show only that the action of the Louisi- 
ana commission resulted in unjust dis- 
crimination against interstate commerce. 
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Plans for the Financing 
of Equipment Purchases 


Recent improvement in rail traffic 
has revived discussion of 
various proposals 


Recent improvement in traffic has re- 
vived discussion in some quarters of vari- 
ous plans for the creation of some cen- 
tral agency to aid the railroads in financ- 
ing the acquisition of new cars and loco- 
motives. During the past year or so many 
such plans proposing extensive purchases 
of equipment have been suggested to the 
government agencies having funds to loan 
and to those having to do with transpor- 
tation regulation. All such plans have 
been carefully studied and checked by the 
various agencies concerned, but it is un- 
derstood that none has so far received of- 
ficial recommendation or is now being ac- 
tively considered, although the necessary 
information has been assembled and could 
be brought forward on short notice at any 
time if the Administration should decide 
to embark upon such a policy with a view 
to promoting the heavy industries. 

Several such plans have been submitted 
to Washington by representatives of 
equipment manufacturers and the steel in- 
dustry, based on variations of the idea 
that the equipment could be financed by 
instalment payments out of the savings in 
maintenance and depreciation and salvage 
of a greater number of old units. For 
example, it has been calculated that new 
freight cars ‘could be provided to retire 
those over 21 years of age and amor- 
tized by payments that would approximate 
a per diem rate of $1 in nine years. 

Most such plans contemplate that the 
initial capital shall be furnished by the 
government, although the possibility of 
financing with private capital has been 
considered, and thus far the government 
has not been inclined to undertake such a 
project, although both the Public Works 
Administration, which has loaned some 
$200,000,000 to railroads for maintenance 
and equipment, and the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, which has loaned 
$487,000,000 to railroads for various pur- 
poses, are willing to make additional loans 
to railroads for equipment. The P.W.A. 
has already received back a large part of 
the amount it loaned through sale of the 
railroad securities to the R.F.C., which 
has sold many of them to the public. 
Chairman Jones of the R.F.C. said this 
week that the corporation would be glad 
to make loans for equipment, but that it 
had received practically no applications for 
such loans from the railroads and _ that 
they seemed to be more interested in re- 
ducing their present indebtedness. Co- 
ordinator Eastman, to whom various plans 
have been referred, said in an address this 
week : 

“Fortunately, investments in railroad 
rolling stock can be financed in ways 
which permit of the use of the equipment 
itself as special security for the funds 
supplied. If conditions do not change for 
the better sufficiently so that private credit 
will meet the needs, resort to government 
credit is always possible. In my judgment 
such loans are especially defensible for 
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improvements to railroad properties which 
will enhance their earning power and at 
the same time increase employment and 
stimulate general business conditions.” 


2,500 Expected to Attend New York 
Railroad Club Dinner 


The New York Railroad Club’s annual 
dinner to be held December 12 at the 
Commodore Hotel, New York, will be “the 
largest since pre-depression days,” accord- 
ing to reports submitted by committee 
chairmen at a meeting this week. More 
than 2,500 persons are expected to attend. 

A special feature of this year’s program 
will be the distribution in pamphlet form 
of a symposium of views on the railroad 
situation, which the Club has been gath- 
ering from industrial and financial leaders. 


1.C.C. Asks Report on Free 
Transportation 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued an order calling on all Class I 
railroads and the Pullman Company to 
make a special report for each quarter of 
1936, but not thereafter until further or- 
der, of the number of free passes and free 
tickets issued for use during the year and 
also the number of free passes and free 
tickets requested for use during the year. 
The report is to be made for each of the 
various classes of free transportation in- 
dicated in the report. 

The Passenger Traffic Report issued in 
January by Co-ordinator Eastman’s Sec- 
tion of Transportation Service gave an 
estimate that in 1933 at least 16 per cent 
and possibly twice that amount of the to- 
tal rail passenger transportation was fur- 
nished gratis, equivalent, at the 1933 aver- 
age fare, to at least $50,000,000. 


R. & L. Historical Bulletin 


The Railway and Locomotive Historical 
Society (Boston) has issued its Bulletin 
No. 38, dated October. The frontispiece 
is a full-page picture of the “Silver En- 
gine,” American-type locomotive, exhibited 
at Paris in 1867, and later bought by the 
Rock Island, and used with the first offi- 
cial train into Council Bluffs on May 11, 
1869. 

The principal article in this bulletin is 
one of 20 pages on the Great Western of 
England, by Richard E. Pennoyer, giving 
broad gage history from 1835 to 1892; 
it is embellished with a large number of 
engravings, including a portrait of Brunel. 

Other subjects dealt with are the Ver- 
mont & Massachusetts and other railroads 
now included in the Boston & Maine; 
early days of the New York & New Ha- 
ven and some pictures from the Newcastle 
& Frenchtown. 


1.C.C. Orders Preservation of Motor 
Carrier Records 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, on December 2 issued an order 
that none of the existing or future ac- 
Counts, records, memoranda, documents, 
Papers, or correspondence, described in 
Section 220 of the motor carrier act, 1935, 
ot any motor carrier or broker subject to 
the provisions of that act, shall be de- 
stroyed, concealed, or otherwise disposed 
ot pending the further order of the com- 
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mission, and that all such papers shall be 
preserved by the owners for inspection by 
the commission and its duly authorized spe- 
cial agents and examiners. Although the 
act went into effect on October 1, the 
commission has found it necessary to post- 
pone the effective date of several sections 
of the law and much time will still be re- 
quired before it issues various regulations 
and requirements. The order said that the 
destruction of papers pertaining to the 
business or affairs of motor carriers or 
brokers would unduly hinder, delay, and 
impede the work of the commission in the 
proper administration of the act. 


R.R. Credit Corporation Report 


The Railroad Credit Corporation has re- 
turned to participating carriers, through 
liquidating distributions, $28,699,513 of the 
emergency freight revenues pooled under 
their Marshalling and Distributing Plan 
for the purpose of making loans to mem- 
ber roads to prevent default in the pay- 
ment of fixed interest obligations, accord- 
ing to the November report filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In a 
letter accompanying the report, E. G. 
Buckland, president of the corporation, 
said that cash receipts in November to- 
taled $910,586, including payments of 
$881,115 in reduction of loans. Under 
the terms of the plan any surplus funds 
developed through such collections are dis- 
tributed to the participants and the twen- 
ty-second of these distributions, amounting 
to $2,207,655, or 3 per cent of the pooled 
fund, was made on November 30, return- 
ing $1,161,334 in cash and $1,046,321 in 
credits. The aggregate of the 22 liquidat- 
ing distributions made to date amounts to 
39 per cent, or $28,699,513, of which $13,- 
206,546 has been paid in cash and $15,- 
492,967 credited on obligations due to the 
Corporation. 


Milwaukee History in Brief 


The Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific is distributing a booklet entitled 
“The Milwaukee Road, 1847-1935,” which 
is a brief record of the development of the 
Milwaukee from the chartering of its first 
predecessor company in 1847. The book- 
let, prepared by F. H. Johnson, executive 
assistant, has been arranged to meet the 
demands for data concerning the initial 
construction and subsequent development 
of the lines composing the present system. 
The material is arranged in chapters by 
states, and transportation conditions prior 
to the advent of the railroad are described 
in the text on Wisconsin. A general 
chapter deals with government aid to and 
from railroads, the public share in rail- 
road revenues, the extension to the Pacific 
coast, subsidized competition and improve- 
ments in service; while other chapters 
show the principal passenger stations on 
the company’s lines, facts about the Hia- 
watha and other Milwaukee trains, Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River bridges, re- 
sources of the territory served, electrifica- 
tion, a list of predecessor and subsidiary 
companies and a tabulation covering mile- 
age, passenger revenues, commodities and 
equipment. Photographic illustrations and 
reproductions of historical matter are used 
generously. 

The total length of the company’s lines, 
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including those jointly owned, is 10,135 
miles; and these lines lie in 10 states be- 
sides Wisconsin, namely: Idaho, Illinois, 
Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 
Montana, North Dakota, South Dakota 
and Washington; and, in addition, the lines 
of the Chicago, Terre Haute & South 
Eastern, 361 miles, leased to and operated 
by the Milwaukee, extend into Indiana. 


Status of Grade Crossing Projects 


Plans for grade crossing projects in 41 
states and the District of 
amounting to $38,359,000 had _ beer 
proved up to November 30, according to 
the Bureau of Public Roads progress re- 
port, and contracts had been awarded to 
the amount of $12,873,901, including $1,- 
293,171 during the last week, as shown in 
the following table: 


Columbia 


ap- 





Plans Contracts awarded 
approved -—————- —~ 
State to date During week To date 

Alabama ..... $2,367,000 $6,792 $1,145,415 
APIZONA 600.0 See aga ers 39,901 
Arkansas 612,000 ae ate 218.000 
California 4,925,000 70.766 363,742 
Colorado ..... 631,000 69,121 59,121 
| ll re a sare sshieanee 
PONE cess 3 sania Noon tomemcs 
Dist. of Colum. 167,000 aac ete 
PIOTIGR o.0<e 919,000 99,92 352,436 
PER. chcace “CA@sltee. asaaes  — gasdrrers 
PEOWAM. os scsi 114,000 or 
Oe eer 618,000 pate 360.000 
eS re 1,034,000 atest ee 130,076 
Indiana ...... 2,660,000 Reseed 425,033 
Se 978,000 be avons 605,827 
ee 50,000 Scie ° Sacwete 
Kentucky 2,580,000 48,63 842.621 
Louisiana Te 
er ore 175,000 51,529 
Maryland .... 505,000 ; 
Massachusetts . 756,000 183,968 
Michigan 3,382,000 5.97 820,107 
Minnesota 714,000 4.500 
Mississippi 970,000 ere inrens 
Missouri ..... 305,000 ox 40.312 
Montana ..... 1,216,000 oe 616.000 
Nebraska 1,766,000 262,5 795.621 
IN@VGGR. .vsi0:0-0 398,000 54,749 
New TIAMD: 26000 ct ké ass 
New Jersey ... cesses ieee A 
New Mexico 171,000 Tes 41,000 
New York ... 2,326,000 a 714,907 
North Carolina 785,000 ; 307 864 
North Dakota. 193,000 9,400 
RPE wrcecnenien Teasers ; ees 
Oklahoma 810.000 ees 527.000 
OPERON o-oo es 503,000 ; 307.000 
Pennsylvania . 228,000 11,00( 48,000 
Rhode Island 275,000 eee 191,162 
South Carolina 408,000 ae 129.360 
South Dakota. 218,000 17,9 100 
Tennessee 287.000 70,278 70.278 
ES ~~ gemass 742,000 ‘ 114.000 
PE Ranevicie as 162,000 113,00¢ 139,000 
Vermient 22.0. 311,000 26,301 19,549 
Virginia... 209,000 ee hans 
Washinigton 1,453,000 32,006 692,000 
West Virginia. ...... on eae 
Wisconsin 1,389,000 158,901 652,900 
Wyoming ..... 60,000 aoe 49,423 

TOME 2c $38,359,000 $1,293,171 73,901 

Revenue Mounts in Canada 

The earnings statement of the Canadian 
Pacific for October shows a substantial 
expansion in gross and net operating reve- 
nues, the showing of net being the best 
for any month since November, 1931. 


Gross revenues totaling $14,198,208 shows 
an expansion of $1,445,859 over a year 


ago, but $1,297,195 of this increase was 
absorbed by additional expenses, the result 
being an increase of $148,664 in net for 


the month. 

For the ten months ended October, gross 
revenues at $106,238,631 compare with 
$103,652,668, an increase of $2,585,962. 
Expenses rose by $4,720,647 to $90,602,529, 
leaving net revenues for the period lower 
by $2,134,684 than for the same period 
last year. 

After payment of operating expenses 
the Canadian National Railways, for the 
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month of October, had net revenue amount- 
ing to $3,630,135. For the ten months, 
January to October inclusive, net revenue 
totaled $9,795,800. 

Operating revenues in October were 
$17,825,909, an increase of $2,022,617 over 
the corresponding month of last year. 
Operating expenses were $14,195,774, an 
increase of $1,201,911. 

Net operating revenue, at $3,630,135, for 
October, was $820,706 greater than for 
last year. The ten months net revenue 
figure, $9,795,800, is $156,134 under the 
1934 total. 


The Congressional 50 Years Old 


The Pennsylvania’s most noted train be- 
tween New York and Washington, the 
“Congressional Limited,” this week cele- 
brates its golden anniversary, its first trip 
having been made on December 7, 1885. 
It is said that the train was established 
at the request of a group of prominent 
senators, representatives and other of- 
ficers of the government, whose duties re- 
quired frequent trips to and from New 
York, and the company names prominent 
political and world figures by scores who 
have ridden on the train. At first the train 
left Washington northbound at 3:50 p.m. 
and New York southbound at 3:40, and 
the time was 5 hr. 45 min. The speed 
has been gradually increased and is now 
225 miles in 225 minutes, including six 
stops. Until quite recently, the Congres- 
sional was an extra-fare train, composed 
exclusively of parlor cars, with a dining 
car; but now coaches are included, and it 
is no longer “limited”; but it is faster 
than any other between these cities. 

In 1893, the cars of these trains and of 
the Pennsylvania Limited were painted 
green and cream color, green below the 
window sills and cream above. This style 
was continued for several years. For 
about two months, beginning July 6, 1918, 
the train was temporarily withdrawn, ow- 
ing to the enormous war-time demands 
on all railroads to give necessary prefer- 
ence to freight trains. 


Henry Byrnes, Retiring Hoboken 
Station Master, Honored 


Henry Byrnes, who retired on Decem- 
ber 1 from the position of station master 
for the Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern at Hoboken, N. J., after more than 48 
years of railroad service, was on Decem- 
ber 2 the guest of honor at a testimonial 
dinner held at the Railroad-Machinery 
Club, 30 Church Street, New York. More 
than 200 of Mr. Byrnes’ associates and 
friends attended. 

R. M. White, division superintendent of 
the Lackawanna at Hoboken, presided as 
toastmaster and addresses in appreciation 
of Mr. Byrnes’ work were delivered by 
W. F. Griffitts, passenger traffic manager ; 
E. B. Moffatt, general superintendent, and 
Nathaniel Duke, who retired recently from 
the position of vice-president in charge of 
traffic. G. J. Ray, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, presented to Mr. Byrnes a 
radio—the gift of his associates on the 
Lackawanna. 

J. M. Davis, president of the road, was 
unable to be present at the dinner and his 
letter of regrets and appreciation of Mr. 
Byrnes’ work was read, as were several 
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others, including one from E. E. Loomis, 
president of the Lehigh Valley and former 
vice-president of the Lackawanna. 

Mr. Byrnes entered railroad service on 
September 12, 1887, as a brakeman on the 
Bernardsville, Passaic & Delaware, now 
part of the Lackawanna, and continued in 
train service until August 1, 1903, when 
he was appointed assistant station master 
at Hoboken. He became station master 
on August 16, 1910, and continued in that 
position until his retirement. He served 
under three presidents of the Lackawanna 
and, in the course of his work at Hoboken, 
came in contact with many important per- 
sons. 


Club Meetings 


George C. Manning, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Erie, was elected president of 
the Traffic Club of New York at the an- 
nual meeting held on November 26 at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 

The next meeting of the New York di- 
vision of Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., to be 
held on December 13 at Room 2946, Grand 
Central Terminal, will be designated “Bal- 
timore & Ohio Night.” The program will 
include motion pictures of new B. & O. 
streamlined trains and an address by Ed- 
ward Hungerford. 

The regular December meeting of the 
New York Chapter, Railway & Locomo- 
tive Historical Society, Inc., will be held 
Friday, December 13, at 7:30 p.m. in Room 
1101 of the Engineering Societies’ Build- 
ing, 29 West Thirty-ninth street, New 
York. Col. Robert Henry, assistant to the 
president of the Association of American 
Railroads, will speak on “Railroads in the 
Confederacy.” 

The next meeting of the New England 
Railroad Club will be held on December 
10 at the Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, 
Mass. L. D. Freeman, of the staff of the 
Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation, 
will speak on “Railroad Repair Facilities.” 

At the next meeting of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, to be held 
Monday evening, December 9, at the La 
Salle Hotel, Chicago, the program will be 
devoted to a general discussion of wheels. 
The principal address will be delivered by 
H. A. Otis, superintendent of car equip- 
ment, Chicago Rapid Transit Company, 
followed by moving pictures illustrating 
his subject, “Study in Contours.” 


New Mail Handling Facilities 
Provided at New York 


The new annex to the general post of- 
fice at New York City, which, through the 
co-operation of the Pennsylvania, includes 
what is said to be the most modern and 
effective system of conveyors in the coun- 
try for the handling of pouched mail and 
packages between post office facilities and 
railway cars, was dedicated on December 
5. The annex, which extends over the 
station tracks of the Pennsylvania imme- 
diately west of its main passenger station, 
between Thirty-first and Thirty-third 
streets, has been under construction for 
the last three years and has cost approxi- 
mately $11,500,000. About $1,500,000 of 
this amount has been borne by the rail- 
road for new mail handling facilities and 
for necessary track changes. 

The facilities provided by the railroad 
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consist mainly of 26 belt conveyors, 2 ft. 
to 5 ft. wide, and aggregating over 8,000 
ft. in length; and 116 sections of con- 
veyors which are operated by 134 electric 
motors. The road has also installed six 
new sorting tables and special conveyors 
for handling sacks of inbound mail. The 
bags from the cars are dropped through 
holes in the platforms on to high-speed 
conveyors which rise at the west end of 
the platform on steep inclines to the sec- 
ond or third floors of the annex for sort- 
ing and distribution. High-speed elevators 
are provided for packages which, because 
of their fragile nature or other reasons, 
cannot be put into the conveyors. 

There is a new outbound platform for 
second, third and fourth class mail, at 
which 19 mail cars can be spotted. This 
mail, delivered by trucks at the street 
level, 50 ft. above the tracks, is in many 
cases handled direct to its final location in 
mail cars without delay or sorting. 

The new facilities were planned to be 
adequate for 25 years’ growth. At the 
present time this station handles approxi- 
mately 150,000 pouches and sacks daily. 
This movement requires 110 full mail cars, 
in addition to sections in 140 other cars. 

The general contractor for both the gov- 
ernment and railroad work was James 
Stewart & Company. The mail conveyors 
installed by the government were made by 
the Logan Company, Louisville, Ky., and 
those put in by the railroad were furnished 
by the Lamson Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Fourth Section Relief Granted for 
Differential Routes 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued a report and order authorizing 
the railroads and other carriers forming 
standard lake-rail, differential lake-rail, 
and ocean-rail routes between central ter- 
ritory, on the one hand, and New Eng- 
land territory, including New York rate 
points, to continue and to establish and 
maintain on domestic, import, export, 
coastwise, and intercoastal traffic, class 
rates and rates made on a percentage re- 
lation thereto, differentially related to the 
corresponding standard all-rail rates pub- 
lished pursuant to the commission’s find- 
ings in the western trunk line and eastern 
class rate investigations, without observ- 
ing the long-and-short-haul provisions of 
section 4 of the interstate commerce act. 
Similar authority was granted in differ- 
ential rates on import, export, coastwise, 
and intercoastal traffic from or to central 
territory through the ports of Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, New York, Boston, and other 
New England and Canadian north Atlantic 
ports. 

Commissioners Lee and McManamy dis- 
sented. The latter said that “under the 
percentage rate limitation approved in the 
report, unduly circuitous routes will be 
enabled to participate in the traffic with 
resultant wasteful transportation, and it 1s 
doubtful if some of the rates will be rea- 
sonably compensatory.” Several conditions 


are attached to the authorization, but the 
majority report said: 

“The fact that both the differential 
routes and rate bases have the general ap- 
proval of all parties who testified at the 
hearing, except the objections in connec- 
tion with the Virginia situation, is strong 
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indication that the differential routes serve 
a very definite and useful purpose in the 
transportation field. Hence, their contin- 
ued participation in a reasonable share of 
the available traffic should not be discour- 
aged if the routes are feasible and their 
use does not place a burden on traffic gen- 
erally. Bearing in mind that the differen- 
tial bases are definitely related to the rea- 
sonable and nonprejudicial system of ba- 
sic all-rail rates prescribed or approved in 
the Eastern Class-Rate Investigation, the 
question of whether relief is justified turns 
upon two major. considerations, first, 
whether the differentials are proper, and 
second, whether the facts of record con- 
stitute a special case within the meaning 
of section 4.” 


Equality of Treatment Urged 


for Railroads 
(Continued from page 769) 


all commodities, over all distances, between 
all points, in all seasons, and including all 
elements of cost. 

“As a result of the war period the rail- 
roads owed the government $1,080,000,900, 
about twice what they now owe. Of the 
amount then owed, 96.5 per cent, or nearly 
$1,043,000,000, has been repaid together 
with nearly $217,000,000 in interest. One 
thing that made this possible was the 
striking advance in efficiency, especially 
that achieved since 1923 through large 
investment in better plant and improve- 
ments in methods. 

“Nor has progress in railroading come 
to an end. The improvements in safety, 
comfort, speed and attractiveness of pas- 
senger trains in the past few years are 
well known. Less well known but per- 
haps more important are the improvements 
in freight service, either now in effect or 
under way. 

“Regardless of the degree of efficiency 
which may be achieved by railroads, they 
will not be able by themselves to solve the 
so-called ‘railroad problem’. In truth, it 
is not a railroad problem. It is a trans- 
portation problem, to be solved finally not 
only by the efforts of the railroads them- 
selves, but also by the correction of the 
unwise public transportation policies which 
are at the root of the trouble.” 

Calling attention to the existence of 
“two contradictory public policies”, one 
applying to railroads and the other to pub- 
lic transportation by highway, waterway 
and airway, Mr. Pelley continued: “That 
railroads have been able to stay in business 
at all under such unequal conditions of 
competition, and to do the major transpor- 
tation work of America, is due to the in- 
herent superiority of the rail method of 
hauling, which alone can combine in one 
Coordinated continent-wide operation the 
flexibility of the singie car with the econ- 
omy of mass transportation in long trains. 
The great need of railroads today is more 
business. As the total commerce of the 
country may increase with national recov- 
ery, the railroads will secure the needed 
volume if given equality of treatment.” 

The last session of Congress ‘ ‘took a dis- 
tinctly encouraging step in that direction” 
in passing the motor carrier regulation bill, 
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Mr. Pelley said. Two other measures look- 
ing toward more nearly equal opportunities 
for all forms of transportation, he added, 
are well advanced for consideration at the 
coming session of Congress. These bills 
are the ones for the regulation of water 
carriers in domestic commerce and the 
Pettengill bill to eliminate the long-and- 
short-haul clause of the interstate com- 
merce act. 

Mr. Pelley called attention to the fact 
that at the last session of Congress there 
was enacted a bill which sets up a retire- 
ment plan for railroad employees and which 
will cost the railroads approximately $54,- 
000,000 the first year it is in effect. Pend- 
ing before Congress are a number of other 
bills advocated by railway labor as meas- 
ures of safety, although their obvious in- 
tent and effect would be to “make work” 
on the railroads. 

“No law can put and keep men on a 
railroad pay roll,” Mr. Pelley continued, 
“if the railroad has no money to pay 
wages. The passage of the group of bills 
outlined above, together with certain other 
pending bills of similar intent, would in- 
crease railroad operating costs by as much 
as a billion dollars a year, in times of nor- 
mal business, without adding anything to 
their efficiency, their safety, or their 
revenues. Such an overwhelming artificial 
increase in railroad operating cost would 
be a national calamity, not merely a dis- 
aster for the railroads.” 


Meetings & Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
date of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake Assocration.—T. L. Burton, Room 
3400. Empire State Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

Attiep Rattway Suprity Assocration.—F. W. 
Venton, Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan 

e., Chicago, Ill. To meet with Air Brake 
Association, Car Department Officers’ Asso- 
ciation, International Railroad Master Black- 
smith’s Association, International Railway 
Fuel Association, International Railway Gen- 
eral Foreman’s Association, Master Boiler 
Makers’ Association and the Traveling Engi- 
neers’ Association. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O 
R. R., Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
Acents.—E. L. Duncan, 816 McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 
27-29, 1936, New Orleans, La. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER ane 
Orricers.—W. C. Hope, C. R. R. rm. Fe 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F. O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 16-18, 
1936, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTISING 
Acents.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., Inc., 85 
W. Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meet- 
ing, January 17-18, 1936. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dinino Cars.—F. R. Borger, C. I. & L., Ry., 
836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY BRIDGE AND BuItpINnG Asso- 
craTion.—C. A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual Meeting, 1936, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Exhibit by Bridge and Building 
Supply Men’s Association. 

AMERICAN Rattway Car InstituTE.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, N 

AMERICAN RaILwAy DEVELOPMENT ASSOCIATION. 
—E. H. Gurton, Mer., Land Settlement and 
Development, C. N. R., St. Paul, Minn. 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association 
of American Railroads, Division IV.—E. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN RatLway MAGAZINE EpitTors’ ASsocta- 
TION.—M. Fenaja, Missouri Pacific Lines 
Magazine, Missouri Pacific Lines Bldg., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN Rattway Toot ForeMENn’s AsSOcIA- 
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tion.—G. G. Macina, C. M. St. P. & P. 
R. R. 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN SHORT LINE RAILROAD ASSOCIATION.— 
R. E. Schindler, Union Trust Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
AMERICAN Society OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
Ni. Xe 
Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
192 E. Cedar St., Livingston, N. J. 
AMERICAN TRANSIT AssocIATION.—Guy C. Heck- 
er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PreEsERvVERS’ AssociATION.—H. 
L. Dawson, 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. Annual meeting, January 28-30, 
1936, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, Tenn. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RarLroaps.—H. J. 
Forster, Transportation Bldg Washington, 
jo a ot 


Operations and Maintenance Department.— 


J. M. Symes, Vice-President, Transpor- 
tation Bldg., W ashington, D. C 
Division I.—( Jperating.—J. C. Caviston, 


30 Vesey St., New York, N. Y._ 

Freight Station Section.—R. O ae ells, 
Freight Agent, Illinois Central Rail- 
road, Chicago, Il. : 

Medical and Surgical Section.—J. C. 
Caviston, 30 Vesey St., New York, 


Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. 

Safety Section. c. C aviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 

Telegraph and Telephone Section. 
W. A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 
New York, N. Y. / 

Division 11.—Transportation—G. W. 


mae 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Division IV. — Engineering. —E. H. 
Fritch, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 
Ill. ‘Annual meeting, March 10-12, 


1936, Palmer House, Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Sec- 
tion —E. H. Fritch, 59 E. Van 
Buren St., Chicago, Ill Annual 
meeting, March 10-12, 1936, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 
Electrical Section.—E 
E. Van Buren St., Chic ago, Ill. 
Signal Section.—R. H. C. Balliet, 30 
Vesey St., Hew York, N: ¥. 
Division V.—Mechanical.—V. R. Haw- 
( 


H. Fritch, 59 


thorne, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, 

Division VI.—Purchases and Stores.— 
W. Jj. Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New 
York, N. Y. 

Division VII.—Freight Claims.—Lewis 
Pilcher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Division WVIII.— Motor Transport. — 


George M. Campbell, Transportation 
Bldg., Washington, D. (¢ 
Car-Service Division—C. A Buch, 


Transportation B1 dg.. Washington, 
1 


Traffic Department.—A. F. Cle vel and, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bl IW ash- 
ington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 


tion Department.—E. — Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, I ee 


AssociaTION OF Rattway CiatmM Acents.—F. L. 
Johnson, Chief Clerk and Claim Agent, Gen- 
eral Claims Dept., Alton R. R., 340 W. 


Harrison St., Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, 
Tune 17-19, 1936, Hotel St. Paul, St. Paul, 
Minn. 

ASSCCIATION OF Rartway Evectricat ENGINEERS. 
—Jos. A. Andreucetti, C. & N. W ly 1519 


Daily News Bldg., 400 W. Madison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

BRIDGE AND BUILDING Suppty MeEn’s AsSOCIA- 
T1I0n.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

CanaDIAN Rattway Cius.—C. R. Crook, 2271 
Wilson Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second — Monda iy of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DeEpaRTMENT OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION.— 
A. S. Sternberg, M. C. B. Belt Ry. of Chi- 
cago, 7926 S. Morgan St., Chicago, Ill 

Car ForeMEN’sS ASSOCIATION OF CuIcaco.—G. K, 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Car ForEMEN’s ASSOCIATION OF Los ANGELES.— 
J. W. Krause, Room 299, 610 S. Main St., 
Los Angeles, Cal. Club not active at present. 

Car ForEMEN’S ASSOCIATION OF St. Louts, Mo. 
—E. G. Bishop, Illinois Central R. R., East 
St. Louis, Ill. 

CenTRAL Rarttway CLus oF BwFrFrato.—Mrs, 
M. D. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
ny and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


Cincinnati Rattway Crius.—D. R., Boyd, 2920 
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Utopia Place, Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Operation suspended indefinitely. 

CLEVELAND Rattway Cius.—F. L. 
14416 Alder Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 
ings temporarily suspended. 

INTERNATIONAL RaILRoAD Master BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaTIon.—W. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, Mich. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILtway Fue. AssoctaTIon.— 
T. D. Smith, 1660 Old Colony Bldg., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY GENERAL FoREMEN’S As- 


Frericks, 
Meet- 


SOCIATION.—Wm. Hall, 1061 W. Wabasha 
St., Winona, Minn. 
Master Borter Makers’ Assocration.—A. F 


Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 
Annual meeting, September 16-17, 1936, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
TIES COMMIssiONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, 810 


18th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. Annual 
meeting, November 10-13, 1936, Atlantic 
City, N. 


NATIONAL RAILWAY APPLIANCES ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. Exhibit at A. R. E. A. 
Convention, March 9-12, 1936, The Coliseum, 

Chicago, I] 

ENGLAND RAILROAD CLus.—W. E. 

683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Regular 

meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 

except June, July, August and September, 

Copley-Plaza Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

New York Raitroap CLtus.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular meet- 
ings, third Friday of each month, except 
June, July and August, 29 W. 39th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Paciric Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
excepting June at Los Angeles and October 
at Sacramento. 

Rattway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton (Treas. and Asst. Sec.), First National 
Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Raitway Cuius or Pittspurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Raitway EvectricaL Suppry MANuUFACTURERS’ 
AssociaTion.—Edward Wray, 9 S. Clinton 
St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Association of 
Railway Electrical Engineers. 

RatLway Fire Protection Assoctation.—P. A. 
Bissell, 40 Bruad St., Boston, Mass. 

RatLway Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
—J. D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division, 
Purchases and Stores Division, and Motor 
Transport Division, Association of American 
Railroads. 

RAILWAY TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Assocration.—G,. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Y. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R., Division I 

Raitway Tie Assocration.—I. C. Rowe, 
Railway Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

Rattway Treasury Orricers’ AssocIaATIoN.— 
no with Association of American Rail- 
roads, 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
citartion.—T. F. Donahoe, Gen. Supvr. Road, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting, Seotember 16-18, 1936, Chicago, IIl. 

Sitcnat AppLtiance Association.—G. Nelson 
Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. Meets with A. A. R., 
Signal Section. 

Society oF Orricers, UNnirep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RAILROAD VETERANS.—M. W. Jones, Balti- 
more & Ohio, Mt. Royal Station, Baltimore, 
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Md. Annual meeting, October, 1936, Detroit, 
Mich. 

SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLus.— 
\. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 


Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
November, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SourHERN AssOcIATION OF CaR SERVICE OFFI- 
cers.—R,. G. Parks, A. B. & C. R. R., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Toot ForeMEN Svupptiers’ Association.—E. E. 
Caswell, Union Twist Drill Co., 11 S. Clin- 
ton St., Chicago, Ill. Meets with American 
Railway Tool Foremen’s Association. 

Toronto Rattway Ciur.—R. H. Burgess, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal ‘‘A,” Toronto, Ont. Regu- 
lar meetings, fourth Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

Track Svepry Association.—D. J. 
Gardner-Denver Company, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ 
and Maintenance of Way Association. 

TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ AssocraTIon.—W. 4 
Thompson, 1177 E, 98th St., Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Western Raitway Cius.—C. L. Emerson, C. M. 
St. P. & P., Chicago, Ill. Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 
July, August and September, Hotgl Sherman, 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue Cuyicaco, BurLINGTON & QuINCyY 
has placed an order with the Cummins 
Engine Company, Columbus, Ind., for one 
dual power plant, Diesel-electric locomo- 
tive designed to develop a total of 900 hp. 
This locomotive, which is to be built at 
the Cummins plant, will be provided with 
electrical equipment furnished by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. It will be placed 
in mixed branch line service on the Ft. 
Worth & Denver City. 


FREIGHT CARS 


THe Cerro dE Pasco Copper CoMPANY 
has placed orders for 30 hopper cars of 
40 tons’ capacity; 15 were placed with the 
Bethlehem Steel Company and 15 with the 
Magor Car Corporation. 


Tue Pavuttsta RAILWAy oF BraziL is 
inquiring for 400 all-steel box cars of about 
45 tons’ capacity. This is in addition to 
its inquiry for 200 cars reported in the 
Railway Age of November 23. The com- 
pany also is inquiring for 10 first-class 
passenger coaches. Jayme Pinheiro de 
Ulhoa Cintra is general superintendent. 
The company’s headquarters are at Rua 
Libero Badaro, 54, Sao Paulo, Brazil. 


PASSENGER CARS 


THe PavutistA RAILWAY OF 
See item under Freight Cars. 


IRON AND STEEL 


THe DetAware, LAcKAWANNA & 
WEsTERN has ordered 10,000 tons of 131- 
Ib. rail for 1936 delivery. Its budget for 
next year calls for a total of 20,000 tons. 


3RAZIL— 


THE Wapash is inquiring for prices on 
rails, track fastenings and other miscel- 
laneous hardware for use in the construc- 
tion of a single track bridge and approaches 
across the Missouri river between St. 
Charles and St. Louis counties, Mo. 


New York CentTrAL.—A contract for 
4,500 tons of steel has been given to the 
American Bridge Company by the Fred- 
erick Snare Corporation, contractors, for 
work in connection with the West Side im- 
provements of this road at Seventy-ninth 
street, New York City. 


SIGNALING 


Tue DEPARTMENT OF Hicuways of II- 
linois has placed orders with the Western 
Railroad Supply Company, Chicago, for 
materials to be used in the installation of 
flashing-light highway-railroad crossing 
signals under the state’s program for cross- 
ing protection which is being financed by 
federal funds. The orders include 465 
signals, involving 1,910 lamp units, 99 
crossing bells, 280,000 ft. of weather-proof 
copperweld line wire, and 900,000 ft. of 
hard-drawn copper weather-proof line wire. 
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Supply Trade 





Fred N. Wardwell, railroad represen- 
tative of the General Cable Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed sales representa- 
tive for the Salt Lake City, Utah, district. 


OBITUARY 


Chester A. Croft, sales representative 
for the Railroad division of A. M. Byers 
& Company, with headquarters at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., died on November 25 at the 
Valley Hospital, Sewickley, Pa. Mr. Croft 
had formerly been associated with the 
New York Central for 18 years and had 
been with the A. M. Byers Company since 
April, 1925. 


A. J. Wilson, former well-known en- 
gineer of the Hall Signa! Company, died 
at his home in Westfield, N. J., on Au- 
gust 14, 1935, at the age of 74. He had 
been out of the signaling field for a num- 
ber of years, but was present at the re- 
union of old-timers at Rye, N. Y., in 1929. 

Mr. Wilson was born at Cherryfield, 
Me., and had had experience in marine 
engineering before he entered the employ 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, in the signal department, in 1885. He 
joined the Hall Signal Company in 1889 
and was with that company for over 20 
years, rising to the position of assistant 
general manager. 

Wilson’s prominence in construction 
work in the formative period of Ameri- 
can railroad signaling gave him the op- 
portunity—well improved—to introduce 
many new ideas, published and unpublished ; 
and the history of automatic block sig- 
nals must include his name as a pioneer. 
He was granted a patent, March 16, 1892, 
on the arrangement of apparatus for the 
“normal danger” system. This system was 
first used on the Kansas City, Fort Scott 
& Memphis (now the St. Louis & San 
Francisco). At High Bridge, N. J., on 
the Central of New Jersey, in 1891, he 
installed the Lattig semaphore, which was 
the first all-electric semaphore block sig- 
nal. 


Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr., Dies 


Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr., honorary chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company and former presi- 
dent of that company, who died on No- 
vember 25, was one of the pioneers of 
electrical development in the United States. 
Associated with the late Charles A. Cof- 
fin, Mr. Rice took a conspicuous part in 
the building of the General Electric and 
he encouraged the investigation by the 
company of,the Curtis steam turbine, giv- 
ing it a fair trial during a period of un- 
certainty until it became the foundation of 
a vast electric power system development. 
Mr. Rice was also chiefly responsible for 
the establishment of the General Electric 
research laboratory which he recommended 
to the directors in 1900. He was born at 
LaCrosse, Wis., on May 6, 1862, and moved 
to Philadelphia, Pa. where he attended 
school; in 1876 he became associated with 
Professor Elihu Thomson. Four years 
later he became his assistant when the pro- 
fessor gave up teaching to enter electrical 
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PRESENT OPERATING STANDARDS 
require MODERN LOCOMOTIVES 


With the trend of carloadings definitely upward, the 
present high standard of operation can only be sustained 


by use of modern motive power. 


Medern motive power is capable of increasing the 
gross ton-miles per train hour by 25 to 30 percent, as 


compared with locomotives built ten or more years ago. 


Utilization of modern power increases the net tons per 
mile of road per day, lowers operating costs and 


increases net returns. 




















LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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manufacturing as sc entist and inventor. 
For three years Mr. Rice was with Pro- 
fessor Thomson in the American Electric 
Company at New Britain, Conn., and in 
Philadelphia engaged in the manufacture 
of arc lamps and dynamos. In 1883 he 
went to Lynn, Mass., upon the organiza- 
tion of the Thomson-Houston Company, 
which then purchased a majority interest 
of the American Electric Company. Mr. 
Rice became plant superintendent at the 
age of 22, serving until the consolidation 
of the Thomson-Houston and Edison-Gen- 
eral Electric in 1892, to form the present 
General Electric Company. With the new 
company Mr. Rice was first technical di- 
rector, becoming vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing and engineering in 1896. 
He later became senior vice-president and 
in 1913 succeeded Mr. Coffin as president. 
Nine years later he was succeeded by 
Gerard Swope and Mr. Rice was then 
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Edwin Wilbur Rice, Jr. 


made honorary chairman of the board. Mr. 
Rice contributed much through organiza- 
tion methods and engineering and _ scien- 
tific inventions to the high position at- 
tained by General Electric, having more 
than 100 patents covering a wide range to 
his credit. The more important included 
systems of distribution, particularly the 
cellular system of separating buses and 
circuits; synchronous converters, including 
as a fundamental development the applica- 
tion of such apparatus to the design of 
unified distribution networks; train con- 
trol systems and both alternating and di- 
rect current generators and motors. He 
received a large number of honorary de- 
grees from scientific institutions and uni- 
versities and was a Chevalier of the Le- 
gion of Honor and was decorated with the 
Third Order of the Rising Sun by the 
Emperor of Japan in 1917. He also 
served as president of the American In- 
stitute of Electrical Engineers in 1917, re- 
ceiving from that organization in 1931 the 
Edison Medal for his contributions to the 
development of electrical systems and his 
encouragement of scientific research in in- 
dustry. He was also a member of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, England, 
the English Institution of Electrical Engi- 
neers and the Society of Illuminating En- 
gineers. At the time of his death he was 
a director of the General Electric Com- 
pany and a number of other companies lo- 
cated in the United States and in England. 
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Financial 





ALABAMA GREAT SOUTHERN.—O mits 
Dividend. — Directors of this company 
failed to declare the usual dividend of $2 
per share on the ordinary stock of this 
company, almost 60 per cent of which is 
owned by the Southern Railway. 


APALACHICOLA NorTHERN.—Bonds.—T he 
Interstate Commerce Commission has 
denied authority to this company to ex- 
tend for 5 years the maturity date of 
$2,000,000 of bonds which were due Sep- 
tember 15. 


Canton & CArTHAGE.—Abandonment of 
Trackage Rights. —The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
company to abandon operation under track- 
age rights over the logging line of the 
Marietta Lumber Company between Edin- 
burg, Miss., and Burnside, 15.1 miles. 


Cuicaco, MirwavuKkee, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFIc.—A bandonment.—This company has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to abandon opera- 
tion between Channing, Mich., and Esca- 
naba, 63.5 miles, over the line of the Es- 
canaba & Lake Superior, and for the pooled 
use and operation of the tracks and facili- 
ties of the Chicago & North Western and 
the Escanaba, Iron Mountain & Western. 
The company also asked the commission 
to re-open the proceedings in which it de- 
nied the application of the Milwaukee, the 
North Western, and the Escanaba for au- 
thority to pool the ore traffic from the 
Menominee Range to the docks at Esca- 
naba, Mich., and to divide the earnings 
from the traffic. The commission had 
based its denial on the ground that the 
Milwaukee had not first obtained authority 
for abandonment of its operation over the 
BE. & Lk. S. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKkee, St. Paut & 
Paciric.—Hearing on Ratification of 
Trustees —A protest by Julius Weiss as 
counsel for an independent committee of 
bondholders against the appointment of 
H. A. Scandrett, president of the Milwau- 
kee, and W. J. Cummings, chairman of the 
board of the Continental Illinois National 
Bank & Trust Company, as trustees was 
made the subject of a further hearing at 
Washington on December 2 and 3 before 
Director Sweet of the Bureau of Finance 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The appointments were made by Judge 
Wilkerson of the federal court at Chicago 
on October 17 but Mr. Weiss demanded 
a hearing before they should be ratified 
by the commission, although the general 
charges made by Mr. Weiss had been 
answered in detail by Mr. Scandrett at a 
hearing before the court on October 8. 
The charges were based on transactions 
by the old Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
company, before the reorganization after 
which Mr. Scandrett become president in 
1928 and complaints that he had not taken 
legal action against various persons con- 
cerned with them. Mr. Scandrett took the 
stand in Chicago to explain that the trans- 
actions complained of were before his time 
and that no one before had suggested that 
he had any duty to perform in connec- 
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tion with them. The same subjects were 
gone over again at the Washington hear- 
ing, although Mr. Sweet made efforts to 
confine Mr. Weiss’ questions to matters 
bearing on Mr. Scandrett’s qualifications as 
a trustee or those as to which some duty 
was impgsed on him. George I. Haight 
was also appointed as a trustee but Mr. 
Weiss centered his attack principally on 
Mr. Scandrett. Counsel for the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation, which had 
recommended the appointment of Mr. Cum- 
mings, said the corporation had no objec- 
tion to Mr. Scandrett or Mr. Haight, and 
a representative of banks and insurance 
companies holding some $70,000,000 of the 
company’s bonds, urged the ratification of 
all three trustees. Although the court had 
suggested that the appointments should be 
effective as of November 1, Mr. Scandrett 
said he had not felt it proper in the cir- 
cumstances that the trustees should meet 
or make any preparations for undertaking 
their work until the commission should 
have acted. He characterized the charges 
as “a deliberate intention to besmirch the 
management of the Milwaukee and my- 
self’ and asked that the findings of the 
commission as to their truth or falsity “be 
made as specific as the general nature of 
the charges makes possible.” He said, 
“there is more involved here for me and 
other officers of this railroad than the ques- 
tion of whether my appointment as trustee 
is to be ratified.” Charles Donnelly, presi- 
dent of the Northern Pacific, and Carl R. 
Gray, president of the Union Pacific, testi- 
fied as to the esteem and respect in which 
Mr. Scandrett is held among railroad of- 
ficers and all who know him and as to his 
abilities as a railroad executive and his 
position of leadership in matters of common 
interest among railroads. In reply to the 
general charge because the railroad had 
gone into bankruptcy only seven years 
after its reorganization Mr. Donnelly called 
attention to the difficulties faced by rail- 
roads generally during the depression and 
said that the record of the Milwaukee can 
be favorably compared with that of any 
railroad in the region. Mr. Scandrett, 
referring to a charge that the company had 
failed to earn the fixed charges required by 
the reorganization plan pointed out that the 
railroad industry and no other ever en- 
countered so long and severe a depression 
as that which started in 1929 and said that 
any rules before that time were “out of the 
picture.” Referring to charges relating to 
the lease of the Chicago, Terre Haute & 
Southeastern, he said that no reasons had 
been advanced as to why suit should be 
brought against any one that it had been 
a good one for the company. 


Georcta NorTHERN.—Bonds.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this company to issue $356,000 of 
first mortgage 6 per cent bonds to meet a 
maturing issue of similar amount in the 
hands of the public, and to issue nominally 
$94,000 of the new bonds to replace a 
similar amount of the maturing issue 
which it holds in its treasury. 


Marine Centrat.—R.F.C. Loan—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has at- 
thorized the extension until the end of the 
current month of loans from the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation of $2,440,- 
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SMALLER MAIN CYLINDERS SMALLER BEARINGS 





LOWER WEIGHTS tower COSTS! 

















To provide main cylinders larger than are economically needed 
for road speeds is costly and unnecessary. 

To provide main cylinders adequate to handle the train after 
it reaches road speed and to utilize the added power of The 
Locomotive Booster for starting and over the hard spots is econo- 
mical in operation, economical in maintenance and economical in 
first cost. 

In any new locomotive the Locomotive Booster permits the use of 
smaller cylinders and correspondingly smaller parts throughout. 

This means lower locomotive weights, lower piston thrust, and 
correspondingly lower stresses with lower track maintenance. 

It means a more efficient, more economical locomotive through- 


out its entire service life. 


When maintenance is required a replacement part 
assumes importance equal to that of the device itself 
and should be purchased with equal care. Use only 





genuine Franklin repair parts in Franklin equipment. 
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330 to this company, due December 1. 
The company has an issue of bonds to- 
taling $20,000,000 which matured Decem- 
ber 1 and is negotiating with the R.F.C. 
for funds for this purpose. 


Mrissourt Paciric.—R.F.C. Report Sug- 
gests Consolidation with Frisco and 
M.-K.-T.—Consolidation of the Missouri 
Pacific system, including the Texas & Pa- 
cific, with the St. Louis-San Francisco and 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas is suggested in 
a report of 2449 pages analyzing the his- 
tory and present financial and physical 
condition of the Missouri Pacific made 
public by the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration this week. The report was pre- 
pared by W. W. Sullivan, examiner of 
the railroad division of the R.F.C., and 
was approved by J. W. Barriger, III, chief 
examiner. It is based on inspections made 
in 1934 and on data, reports, and records 
complete to the ends of 1933, or 1934, as 
available. The report finds it essential 
that any reorganization plan for the Mis- 
souri Pacific provide for increased capital 
expenditures for additions and betterments, 
saying that this expenditure will be requi- 
site if the Missouri Pacific is to be in a 
good position to meet the competition of 
some of its strong neighboring roads. 
Early consolidation of the controlled Gulf 
Coast Lines, including the International- 
Great Northern, with the lines of the par- 
ent company should be given considera- 
tion, the report says, to permit of econo- 
mies not at present practicable. Other 
savings could be effected if certain track- 
age, station, and other facilities of the 
Missouri Pacific’s lines and the Texas & 
Pacific were used jointly and “The Mis- 
souri Pacific’s position could be strength- 
ened between the Kansas City gateway 
and important Texas points, also by en- 
trance into Oklahoma territory through a 
consolidation of the Missouri Pacific and 
the St. Louis-San Francisco Railway and 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines. Such a 
combination would also provide a superior 
route between Kansas City and Memphis, 
and between St. Louis and Memphis. 

“One decided detriment to a balanced 
growth has arisen,” the report says, “from 
the railroad’s inability for many years to 
produce net earnings sufficient to permit 
the payment of dividends on capital stock. 
This necessitated the funding of improve- 
ments and acquisitions through the sale of 
bonds, and, working back upon itself, the 
resultant constant rise in fixed charges has 
rendered more and more impossible the 
financing of capital investments through 
the sale of additional stock. The railroad’s 
financing seems to have been handled more 
successfully prior to 1909.” 

In considering the practicability of 
strengthening Missouri Pacific by any ma- 
jor additions to the present system, the 
report says, regard must first be given to 
its outstanding disabilities, which are said 
to include: 1. Lack of a direct line be- 
tween Kansas City and important centers 
in Texas. 2. Insufficient penetration into 
the traffic producing territory of Okla- 
homa. 3. Inferior routes between Kansas 
City and Memphis and St. Louis and Mem- 
phis. 4. Heavy grades and curvature 
where its main line to the south crosses 
the Ozarks. All of these handicaps can 
be removed, according to the report, by 
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consolidating with Missouri Pacific the 
St. Louis-San Francisco and the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas, and the enlarged system 
thus produced would possess much greater 
strength than does any of the three sys- 
tems in its present separate state. “The 
Frisco lines are now in bankruptcy and 
the Katy’s financial situation is not reas- 
suring. Reorganization of Missouri Pa- 
cific and Frisco which contemplated uni- 
fication of those two systems could well 
include a plan for bringing the Katy also 
into the combination. The lines of Mis- 
souri Pacific, Frisco and Katy are so lo- 
cated as to complement one another to a 
high degree. Each carrier would con- 
tribute to a consolidation strength in some 
essential in which the others are weak. At 
the same time the interests of the public 
would be amply protected by the competi- 
tion of Southern Pacific, Santa Fe, Rock 
Island and many other capable carriers. 
There is every promise of gain and prac- 
tically no threat of loss in a consolidation 
of the Missouri Pacific, Frisco and Katy 
systems and its consummation should be 
given very earnest consideration.” The 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s plan 
had put the roads in three separate sys- 
tems. 

The report adds that “Missouri Pacific 
service, both passenger and freight, is 
maintained at high standards to meet com- 
petition. Operating forces are apparently 
efficient, loyal, and aggressive. Organiza- 
tion is good, and such details as apprentice 
training, safety instruction, prevention of 
loss and damage, etc., are receiving mer- 
ited attention. Personnel activities include 
group insurance, provision for medical 
care and hospital treatment, and a modern 
pension system for employees.” 


New York CentTRAL.—Payment on R.F.C. 
Loan.—Pursuant to a recent agreement this 
company on December 1 paid the $15,600,- 
000 of notes due the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation on that date and the corpora- 
tion extended the remaining notes totaling 
$11,899,000 maturing in 1936 and 1937 until 
July 1, 1941. 


New Yorx, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Trustees Confirmed.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has ratified the appoint- 
ment by the federal court of H. S. Palmer, 
J. L. Loomis and W. M. Daniels as trus- 
tees of the properties of this company. 


St. Lours SoutHwEstERN.—To Default. 
—It has been announced that this company 
is without funds to meet interest obliga- 
tions due January 1 and will omit payment. 
The issues involved are: Second mortgage 
income 4 per cents (1989), first terminal 
and unifying mortgage 5 per cents (1952), 
general and refunding mortgage 5 per cents 
(1990), Central Arkansas & Eastern 5 per 
cents (1940), Stephenville North & South 
Texas 5 per cents (1940). 


SouTHERN.—R.F.C. Loan.——This com- 
pany has applied to the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for an extension to 
September 1, 1938, of its loans from the 
R.F.C. aggregating $14,493,540. 

With the application the company sub- 
mitted an estimate that it would show a 
net deficit for 1935 of $1,458,948 but that 
in 1936 it would be able to earn its fixed 
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charges. It pointed out that its interest 
charges have been reduced by $506,875 ax 
compared with 1932, 


VIRGINIAN. — Preferred Stock. — Brown 
Harriman & Co. and six associated firms 
are offering 100,000 shares of 6 per cent 
cumulative preferred stock of this com 
pany at $112 to yield approximately 5.35 
per cent, subject to the approval of thx 
Tnt > Commerce Commission. Thx 

not represent new financing. 


we. 5c Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 
; Last Last 
‘ Dec. 3 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks. 41.72 39.80 37.4 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds. 74.83 74.10 74.35 
Dividends Declared 
Atchison, Topeka *& Santa Fe.—Preferred, 
$2.50, semj-annually, payable February 1 ¢t 


holders of record December 31. 

Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast.—Guaranteed, 
$2.50, semi-annually, payable January 2 1 
holders of record December 12. 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton.—$2.00, 
December 14. 

Mobile & Birmingham.—Preferred, $2.00, semi- 
annually, payable January 2 to holders of record 
December 2. 

Reading.—Second Preferred, 50¢, 
payable January 9 to holders of 
cember 19 


payab! 


quarterly, 
record De 


Construction 





Boston & Matne.—A contract has been 
given to T. Stuart & Son Company, Waz- 
tertown, Mass., for the installation of steel 
sheeting and placing of riprap and filling, 
Pier 42, Hoosac Tunnel docks, Charles- 


town, Mass. The cost of the work is 
about $49,500. 
Great NorTHERN.—The Railroad and 


Warehouse Commission of Minnesota has 
granted the application of St. Paul for the 
construction of a concrete and steel bridge 
over the tracks of the Great Northern at 
Jackson street, St. Paul, to replace the 
present steel bridge. Construction is con- 
tingent upon the payment of the entire 
cost, except for land; by the federal goy- 
ernment under the terms of the Emer- 
gency Relief Appropriation Act approved 
on April 8, 1935, and the project is ac- 
ceptable to the Great Northern. 


New York CENTRAL.—Contracts have 
been let for work on the West Side Im- 
provements of this road in New York 
City as follows: To the P. T. Cox Con- 
tracting Co., Inc., for the construction of 
a two-track subway under the Third Ave- 
nue Railway Company’s car house between 
West Fifty-third and West Fifty-fourth 
streets, and to the George J. Atwell Foun- 
dation Corporation, construction for de- 
pressed tracks between the north line of 
West Thirty-fourth street, east of Elev- 
enth avenue to the south line of West 
Forty-second street, etc. Also, a contract 
has been let to the George A. Fuller Com- 
pany for alterations and additions to 400 
Park avenue. 


Prortra & EASTERN.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Roberts & 
Schaefer Company, Chicago, for the con- 
struction of a 100-ton, all-steel coaling 
station at Lilly, Ill. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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A 
STANDARD 
OF SERVICE 





That assures full geTieres More To 


Than Just Brick 


fuel economy! 


Every feature of the locomotive brick arch was 
developed by the American Arch Company. 

American Arch Company Service Engineers 
are constantly alert to aid the railroads on any 
combustion problem. 

They bring to their work lifetimes of expe- 
rience in locomotive operation and fuel problems 
—experience that is nowhere else available. 

This service, coupled with capable engineer- 
ing and noteworthy sources of supply com- 
pletely solve the arch brick problem and save 
many thousands of fuel dollars annually for 


the railroads of this country. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES CO. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists» » » 
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Railway 
Officers 





FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


C. J. Hanley, general attorney of the 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville, has 
been appointed general solicitor, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, suc- 
ceeding Clint C. Hine, deceased. 


C. H. Houchens has been appointed 
car accountant of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac, with headquarters 
at Richmond, Va., succeeding T. B. Mc- 
Dowell, deceased. 


Frank G. Minter, special representa- 
tive of the comptroller of the Norfolk & 
Western, has been appointed assistant to 
comptroller, a new position. §. H. Barn- 
hart, engineering assistant to comptroller 
at Roanoke, Va., has had his title changed 
to assistant to comptroller. 


The following officers of the Pennsyl- 
vania and the New York Central Lines 
have had their jurisdictions extended to 
include the Indianapolis Union: J. T. 
Willcox, secretary, Pennsylvania, Phila- 
delphia; J. G. Watson, assistant secretary, 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia; George H. 
Pabst, Jr., treasurer, Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia; H. W. Schotter and H. H. 
Hurst, assistant treasurers, Pennsylvania, 
- Philadelphia; L. V. Porter, comptroller, 
New York Central Lines, New York; F. 
H. Meeder, assistant comptroller, New 
York Central Lines, New York, and H. 
N. Quigley, general counsel, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. W. J. Daniels, secretary and 
treasurer of the Indianapolis Union, has 
been appointed assistant treasurer. W. R. 
Gibbons, real estate and tax agent of the 
Big Four, with headquarters at Cincin- 
nati, has been appointed also real estate 
agent of the Indianapolis Union. 


I. V. Jessee, auditor of disbursements 
of the Norfolk & Western, with headquar- 
ters at Roanoke, Va., has been appointed 





1. V. Jessee 
comptroller, succeeding the late J. C. 
Cooke. Mr. Jessee was born on April 12, 
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1887, in Russell County, Va., and was 
educated in the public and private schools 
of Big Stone Gap, Va., and attended the 
National Business College at Roanoke. He 
entered railway service as a clerk in the 
division offices of the Norfolk & Western 
at Bluefield, W. Va., and in June, 1913, he 
became special accountant in the comp- 
troller’s office at Roanoke. During Fed- 
eral control of the railroads, he was tem- 
porarily assigned to service with the United 
States Railroad Administration, as field 
auditor. Mr. Jessee re-entered the service 
of the Norfolk & Western after the car- 
riers were returned to private ownership, 
and was appointed auditor of disburse- 
ments in March, 1920, which position he 
held until his recent appointment as comp- 
troller. 


J. W. Rhodes, chief clerk to the comp- 
troller of the Norfolk & Western, has 
been appointed auditor of disbursements, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., suc- 
ceeding I. V. Jessee, promoted. Mr. 





]. W. Rhodes 


Rhodes was born on May 10, 1886, at 
Buchanan, Va., and was educated in the 
public schools, attended the National Busi- 
ness College at Roanoke, and did extension 
work with Portland University. He en- 
tered the service of the Norfolk & West- 
ern in March, 1907, as a clerk in the way- 
bill bureau at Roanoke, and later served in 
the same capacity in the record room. 
From July, 1919, to February, 1920, he 
worked with the United States Railroad 
Administration. Re-entering the service 
of the Norfolk & Western in March, 1920, 
Mr. Rhodes was made assistant auditor’s 
agent. He was promoted to chief clerk 
and assistant traveling auditor to the audi- 
tor of freight receipts in May, 1924, and 
chief clerk to the comptroller in March, 
1933, the position he held until his recent 
appointment as auditor of disbursements. 


OPERATING 


L. B. Clary, assistant superintendent of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco, with head- 
quarters at Ft. Scott, Kan., has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Western 
division, with headquarters at Enid, Okla., 
to succeed W. R. Brown, resigned. 


G. R. Bush, secretary to the genera! 
manager of the Eastern Lines of the Atch- 
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ison, Topeka & Santa Fe, with headquar- 
ters at Topeka, Kan., has been appointed 
general transportation inspector of the 
Western district of the Eastern Lines, suc- 
ceeding O. B. Davis, who has retired. 


J. P. Jackson, roadmaster on the Nor- 
folk division of the Norfolk & Western, 
with headquarters at Lynchburg, Va., 
effective October 1, was promoted to 
assistant superintendent in charge of main- 
tenance of way on the Shenandoah division, 
with headquarters at Roanoke, Va., where 
he succeeds J. W. Thomas, who was ap- 
pointed assistant trainmaster-roadmaster on 
the construction of the new line into 
Grundy, Va. Effective November 1, O. M. 
Dawson, assistant superintendent in charge 
of maintenance of way on the Radford 
division, with headquarters at Roanoke, 
was transferred to the Scioto division, with 
headquarters at Portsmouth, Ohio, to suc- 
ceed W. L. Anglin, who was transferred 
to Roanoke, replacing Mr. Dawson. 


Norman St. Clair Fraser, assistant 
general agent on the Canadian National 
has been appointed to the newly-created 
position of transportation assistant in 
charge of operating matters on the Van- 
couver Island Lines of the Canadian Na- 
tional, with headquarters at Victoria, B. C. 
The appointment of Mr. Fraser was made 
following the retirement of W. S. R. 
Cameron, general agent, at Victoria. Mr. 
Fraser was born on May 14, 1874, at New 
Westminster, B. C., and previous to enter- 
ing the service of the Canadian National 
in 1917, served with the Canadian Pacific, 
the Kettle Valley and the Northern Pa- 
cific in such capacities as operator, agent, 
chief dispatcher and trainmaster. He 
served in various capacities on the Cana- 
dian National until January 22, 1926, when 
he was appointed assistant general agent 
at Victoria, which position he was holding 
at the time of his recent promotion. 


T. E. Williams, assistant superintendent 
on the Union Pacific, with headquarters 
at Cheyenne, Wyo., whose appointment as 
superintendent of the Wyoming division, 
with headquarters at Green River, Wyo., 
was noted in the Railway Age of Novem- 
ber 9, has been connected with the Union 
Pacific for 18 years. He entered the ser- 
vice of this company as a brakeman at 





T. E. Williams 


Rawlins, Wyo. in 1917, being promoted to 
dispatcher two years later and then 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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N the Milwaukee the problem was not how cheaply could they operate with the volume 

of passenger traffic that was handled early in 1935 — They refused to believe that 

the early 1935 volume was static — They still could picture the volume of passenger traffic that 
they handled in the good old days — And they believed that with the right incentive some 
of those lost passengers could be persuaded again to patronize their road . . . As a famous 
American so often said — “Let's look at the record” . . . The Hiawatha went into service 
May 29th. On November 4th, 160 days later, the one hundred thousandth paying passenger 
traveled on this train . . . 100,000 paying passengers in 160 days — nothing theoretical 
about this figure — it was actually done — and done in 1935... It seems to us that the 
question as to whether passengers can be induced again to patronize the rails has been answered. 


What do you think? 
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through various positions in the operating 
department to the assistant superintendency 
at Cheyenne in 1929. 


TRAFFIC 


T. O. Pinaire has been appointed divi- 
sion freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at Louisville, Ky., 
succeeding L. C. Smith, deceased. 


William Horder, assistant general 
passenger agent on the Canadian Pacific 
at Winnipeg, Man., has been appointed 
general passenger agent, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding H. R. Mathew- 
son, deceased. 


J. F. Pewters, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Great Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., has been 
promoted to western traffic manager, with 
headquarters at Seattle, Wash., succeeding 
P. H. Burnham, who has been appointed 
freight traffic manager at St. Paul, to re- 
place P. B. Beidelman, who has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with the same headquarters, to succeed Mr. 
Pewters. W. R. Sedin, assistant general 
freight agent at St. Paul, has been ap- 
pointed general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters, to succeed F. H. 
Parker, who has been appointed assistant 
general freight agent, succeeding Mr. 
Sedin. 


William J. Courtney, general freight 
agent on the New York, Chicago & St. 
Louis, whose promotion to assistant 
freight traffic manager, with headquarters 
as before at Cleveland, Ohio, was noted 
in the Railway Age of November 23, was 
born on January 1, 1884, at Indianapolis, 
Ind. He entered the service of the Lake 
Erie & Western (now part of the Nickel 
Plate) on December 1, 1901, as a stenog- 
rapher in the tariff bureau at Indianapolis, 
being advanced to tariff clerk in January, 
1905, to chief tariff clerk in May, 1909, 
and to chief clerk in December, 1915. 
When the Nickel Plate took control of the 
L. E. & W. in May, 1923, Mr. Courtney 
was transferred to Cleveland, where he 
was appointed chief of the tariff bureau 
in February, 1926. He was promoted to 
assistant general freight agent on April 
16, 1931, and to general freight agent, on 
July 1, 1935, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


Bernard A. Gaetz, assistant general 
freight agent on the New York, Chicago 
& St. Louis, whose promotion to general 
freight agent, with headquarters as before 
at Cleveland, Ohio, was reported in the 
Railway Age of November 23, was born 
on March 6, 1888, at Edwards, Ill. He 
entered railway service with the Peoria & 
Pekin Union on December 8, 1904, in the 
freight yards at Peoria, Ill. Six years 
later he went with the Lake Erie & 
Western (now part of the Nickel Plate) 
as chief clerk to the local freight agent, 
being transferred to the assistant general 
freight agent’s office as a rate clerk on 
April 6, 1912. On July 7, 1912, Mr. 
Gaetz was appointed freight agent at La- 
fayette, Ind., for the L. E. & W., and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, being made traveling freight agent 
for the former road at Indianapolis, Ind., 
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on January 16, 1916. From February, 
1918, to May, 1923, he served in various 
clerical capacities on the L. E. & W. at 
Indianapolis, then being transferred to 
Cleveland following the acquisition of the 
L. E. & W. by the Nickel Plate. After 
several years as chief clerk to the chief 
of the tariff bureau, the general freight 
agent and to the vice-president of traffic, 
respectively, he was appointed chief of the 
tariff bureau on April 1, 1931, being pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent 
on July 1, 1935, which position he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


E. O. Wood, division engineer on the 
Pennsylvania, with headquarters at In- 
dianapolis, Ind., has been appointed also 
engineer, maintenance of way, of the In- 
dianapolis Union, succeeding T. R. Rat- 
cliff. 


MECHANICAL 


F. K. Mitchell, master mechanic on 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis, with headquarters at Indianapolis, 
Ind., has been appointed also master me- 
chanic of the Indianapolis Union. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


G. H. Schultz, assistant purchasing 
agent on the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, has been appointed also 
purchasing agent of the Indianapolis 
Union, succeeding M. A. Webster. 


OBITUARY 


John W. Clark, assistant freight traffic 
manager of the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis, with headquarters at 
St. Louis, Mo., died in that city on De- 
cember 3. Mr. Clark was 65 years old. 


James Miller Woodman, who retired 
in the latter part of 1934 as general super- 
intendent of the New Brunswick district 
of the Canadian Pacific, died at St. John, 
N. B., on November 29. Mr. Woodman 
was born on May 13, 1866, at St. Marys, 
Ont., and was educated in the public 
schools at Hamilton, Ont. He entered the 
service of the Hamilton & Northwestern 
(now C.N.R.) as brakeman in May, 1885, 
and served consecutively from 1888 to 1896 
as brakeman, conductor and yardmaster 
for the Chicago & Alton (now Alton). 
From 1896 to 1903 he served as yard- 
master and general yardmaster for the 
Terminal Railroad Association of St. 
Louis. In 1903 he became general yard- 
master of the Wiggins Ferry Company 
and in 1907 was appointed trainmaster for 
the Indiana Harbor Belt. Mr. Woodman 
was out of railroad employ for two years 
and in 1912 returned as superintendent of 
the Winnipeg Terminal division of the 
Canadian Pacific, with which road he later 
served successively as superintendent of 
the Montreal Terminal division, and gen- 
eral superintendent of the Quebec district. 
Mr. Woodman became general superin- 
tendent of the New Brunswick district in 
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1919, which position he held until his re- 
tirement last year. 


Charles H. Warren, who was for- 
merly connected with various railways in 
executive capacities, died on November 29 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York, at the age 
of 79 years. A native of Carlton, Or- 
leans county, N. Y., Mr. Warren entered 
railway service on January 1, 1876, as a 
clerk with the Chicago & North Western. 
Later in the same year he left this com- 
pany to go with the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, where he was promoted through 
various positions to that of general pas- 
senger agent, in January, 1884. Four years 
later Mr. Warren entered the service of 
the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba 
(now part of the Great Northern) as 
comptroller, later serving in a similar ca- 
pacity and as general manager of the 
Great Northern. In June, 1897, he went 
with the Central of New Jersey as as- 
sistant to the president, later being ap- 
pointed first vice-president of this com- 
pany. On June 1, 1902, Mr. Warren re- 
turned to the Rock Island as assistant to 
the president, being appointed first vice- 
president of this company on April 2, 
1903. From 1906 until his retirement in 
1925, Mr. Warren served as treasurer of 
the Mutual Life Insurance Company. 


Adiel S. Dodge, assistant manager of 
the Western Weighing & Inspection Bu- 
reau, with headquarters at Chicago, wh 
for many years was a widely known figure 
in railroad traffic circles, died on Novem- 
ber 26, at the age of 81 years. A native 
of Cape Girardeau, Mo., Mr. Dodge en- 
tered railway service in 1872, as a clerk 
on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, and for 
the next 16 years he served in various 
clerical and traffic capacities with this 
road, the Missouri Pacific, the Texas & 
St. Louis (now part of the Cotton Belt), 
and the Kansas City, Wyandotte & North- 
western (now abandoned). In 1888 he 
was appointed general freight agent of 
the Katy at Sedalia, Mo., and three years 
later he was promoted to traffic manager 
of this road, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. In the following year Mr. Dodge 
went with the St. Louis Southwestern as 
freight traffic manager, where he was ap- 
pointed general traffic manager in 1893. 
From May 1, 1896, until June, 1897, he 
served with the Southwestern Traffic As- 
sociation; first as a member of the Board 
of Administration and then as vice-chair- 
man, returning to the Cotton Belt at the 
end of this period as general traffic man- 
ager. From March 1 to August 17, 1901, 
Mr. Dodge served as general traffic man- 
ager of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & 
Memphis (now part of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco), then being appointed freight 
traffic manager of the Frisco. In 1904, he 
was elected third vice-president of this 
company and the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois. From February 1, 1906, to March 
1, 1907, he served as assistant to the vice- 
president of the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific and the Frisco, then being appoint- 
ed president of the American Tie & Tim- 
ber Company. On January 1, 1912, Mr. 
Dodge was appointed superintendent of the 
Western Weighing & Inspection Bureau, 
with headquarters at Chicago. His title 


was changed to assistant manager in 1930. 











